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ORATORY, REQUIREMENTS AND REWARDS. 


INFORMATION, DIRECTION, INSPIRATION. 


BY EX-GOV, JOHN P. ALTGELD, OF ILLINOIS. : 


{Kuitoria' selections from “ Oratory, Its Requirements and Its Rewards” (Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. Price, 50 cents). 
See review on page 271.] 


Oratory is the greatest art known to man. In 
nusic tradition furnishes the ideas. ‘The poet 
clothes them in words. ‘The composer sets these to 
iusie, and the singer renders them into song. ‘The 
orator must be able to do all of these things. He 
must furnish the ideas, he must clothe them in 
yords, he must give these a rhythmic arrangement, 
and he must deliver them with all the care with 
which a singer sings a song. Each of these elements 
is of supreme importance. The ideas must be 
bright and seenr alive. The language must be 
chaste and expressive. The arrangement must be 
logical, natural, and effective. Labor is the foster 
mother of oratory, and no man has risen to eminence 
as an orator without great labor. 

It is important to bear in mind that while facts 
are addressed to the intellect, sentiment alone can 
stir the soul, An audience will swallow a whole li- 
brary of statistics or arguments unmoved—while one 
divine flash will stir it to its depths. To prevent 
facts or arguments from becoming too dry and 
heavy, they must be garnished with epigrams whose 
wit enlivens or whose sentiment inspires. ‘The close 
or peroration must appeal to the soul and not to the 
senses. It must point to the skies and pieture the 
everlasting. 

But when all has been said, delivery—action—is 
the vital essence of oratory. There must be the 
earnestness that comes from a burning soul. No 
ian can rise to the heights of oratory unless his soul 
is on fire. The feet of the orator must walk in the 
sun and every fibre of his body must speak to the 
audienee in the simple fervor of the patriot. 

Gesture is a pant of the art of expression. From 
the standpoint of art it is no more permissible to 
have unnecessary gestures in a speech than it is to 
have unnecessary notes in a song. “Art when seen 
ceases to be art.” 

Manifestly, such an art can only be mastered by 
great self-denial and perseverance. If years of train- 
ing and effort are necessary to even set foot in the 
temple of music, far more is necessary to set foot on 
the divine platform of oratory. The speaker must 
he able to use his voice with the same facility that 
i singer does, or else his achievement will be meagre. 

While musie may have greater melody, speech 
should have equal harmony. Measure, rhythm, 
cadence, come unconsciously to the man who is 
master of his subject, has a trained voice, and is 
‘imple, earnest, and natural in his speech. The 
voice of almost every great orator had to be made. 
Generally it developed during years of practice and 
effort. 

listinet articulation is the diamond of uttered 
speech, Without it there can be no-sparkling sen- 
tence and no flashing epigram. Without distinct 
itterance it is impossible to reach the sensibilities 
ind arouse the finer emotions. Defective articula- 
tion admits of absolutely no excuse. Everybody can 
overcome it by making the requisite effort, and no 
Nan has a right to appear before an audience who is 
10. willing to make every effort that is necessary to 
his success, 

“In writing are the roots; in writing are the 
‘oundations of eloquence.”—Quintilian. Should a 
‘peech be written? Yes, emphatically, yes. It 
‘ould be written several times. Should it then be 
real to the audience or should it be committed to 
cmory? Neither. When read it becomes simply 
‘1 essay and is not an vration; and when committed 
‘0 memory and then delivered, it is simply declama- 
Hon and not oratory. What, then, is the purpose of 
‘rung it? It is to become accurately familiar with 


the subject—-to become steeped in it and saturated 
with it. Writing upon.a subject tends to make it 
clear to the mind. It fixes the boundaries, brings 
to light the subdivisions, their relative importance 
and their relations to each other. After we have 
written upon a subject we have a more accurate con- 
ception of it than before. And when we have 
written upon it the second or third time, ideas come 
to us that had eluded us before. Though in the end 
the written copy be thrown into the fire, the writer 
will be repaid a hundred fold, for when he faces his 
audience he will be much better qualified. He will 
be more confident, and therefore more aggressive. 
Even if he does not use a single sentence of what 
he had written, he will make a much better speech 
than he otherwise could have made. The subject- 
matter will be larger, the presentation clearer, and 
the language more elegant. 

Art does not admit of random touches. It de- 
mands entire accuracy. In music the singer is not 
permitted to be guided by his feelings in dropping or 
adding notes; the laws of harmony must be followed, 
and like fidelity is demanded in speech. The mere 
fact that a speaker can work himself into a glow of 
excitement does not by any means prove that he is 
eloquent. No talk is eloquent unless it reads well. 


Literary excellence is the very breath of eloquence. 


No man can get anything out of himself that is not 
in him. All that the inspiration of any occasion can 
do is to enable a man to rise to his best. Let it be 
said again that the inspiration of the greatest occa- 
sion cannot help a man to give an audience some- 
thing he does not possess. All that can be expected 
is that the occasion may enable him to give and to do 
his best. But the stream will not rise higher than 
its source, and the very best speech cannot get above 
the accomplishments of the speaker; hence the 
necessity of thorough preparation. 

Modern oratory has to deal with an audience that 
the ancients knew not of, and that is the breakfast- 
table audience, which may number several millions, 
while the audience at the hall numbered only a few 
thousand. reach ithis breakfast-table audience, 
the orator must depend on his facts, his arrange- 
ment, and his literary excellence. Neither his voice 
nor his actions can reach these people. Unless there 
is something above the ordinary in his speech, the 
editor will not use it, and the public would pay no 
attention to it if he did. The man who wants his 
speeches published must offer something that rises 
above the average; and that average in America is 
already high. 

Literary excellence is the robe of immortality, 
without which no speech can live. It was literary 
excellence that saved us the great speeches of 
antiquity. Without it they would have faded from 
the earth even before the generations that heard 
them. Ever-living principles, genius in arrange- 
ment, and perfection of form will keep a speech vital 
to the end of time. We are told that the Greeks had 
no grammar. Instead of beginning with the rules 
as we do, they developed their wonderful language 
‘by a constant striving after clearness, brevity, 
smoothness, and rhythm. The eye and the ear were 
thus trained to demand excellence. 

Outside of the circle of oratory there is a great 
field of what may be called “utilitarian talk.” It is 
the world’s every-day talk of its ordinary affairs, in- 
cluding politics, business, religion, etc. It includes 
the average speech-making, letturing, and preaching; 
and most of us are glad to be even a small factor 
here, This utilitarian talk is useful, important, and 
even necessary! but there is no glory won here, It 


is the work of the every-day draft-horse, indispens- 
able to man’s well being; but it is not the every-day 
draft-horse that commands the world’s interest or 
admiration. He has indeed done the world’s work 
and makes the world his debtor, but he does not stir 
the blood nor arouse the enthusiasm of men. It is 
the carefully trained speedy horse that men go miles 
to see. Great speed is the result of the highest 
training. Let it be understood that ‘the so-called 
“strong speech,” “able speech,” “forceful talk,” “ex- 
cellent points,” ete., are all of the draft-horse 
variety. They do not rise to the plane of high ex- 
cellence; they lack art, and do not constitute oratory. 
The knowledge displayed may be ample, the facts 
may be conclusive, and the fervor of the talker may 
be great; but so long as exquisite arrangement, ele- 
gance of language, and high finish are wanting, the 
effort falls below oratory. But let no man suppose 
that a speech should be simply an elegant or nice 
affair. Dilettanteism simply excites eontempt. 
When you wish to discuss a subject get all the facts, 
not only into the mind, but into the very blood, then 
pour the whole soul into it, and you will approach 


oratory. 
Self-denial self-control are essential to 
achievement. Great endurance is impossible where 


there is great indulgence. The appetites give no in- 
spiration and kindle no fires, and their free gratifica- 
tion weakens the body and chokes the soul. Oratory 
demands the greatest possible service by the higher 
faculties. Where these are stupefied by indulgence, 
or the body is weakend by dissipation, no great height 
can be reached. All things considered, I should say 
let liquor alone. Under no circumstances touch it 
just before speaking. Speaking is itself a stimulant; 
and if a man is master of his subject, the mere act of 
talking will soon make his soul glow. The speaker’s 
vitality must be treated like a bank account. It 
should be drawn on with great caution and then re- 
plenished at once. ‘The exigencies of his art demand 
excellence. This requires the highest possible ser- 
vice by every faculty, and if there has been an ex- 
penditure of nerve foree—whether by labor or by in- 
dulgence—which has not been completely replaced, 
then some of his faculties will not fully respond, and 
the speech will drop to the grade of mere utilitarian 
talk. He must be as fastidious about himself and 
his speech as a prima donna is about herself and her 
song. Isolation is the price of greatness, and the 
stars are all the friends an orator needs. 

When both body and mind are tired inspiration 
lags, and a special effort must be made. The mind 
needs food on the road as well as the body; and it is 
necessary for a speaker to read each day at least a 
page of polite literature so as to imbibe the spirit 
of the author, or else read a short discussion of some 
great principle so as to get elevation of thought, and 
thus keep his own speech on high ground. 

The ancient lawyer studied poetry, ‘dialogue, his- 
tory, painting, sculpture, nature, and whatever 
tended to ennoble the mind. Other things being 
equal, the lawyer who does this will in a few years 
greatly distance his companion who does not do it, 
for the latter will not only cease to grow, but will 
shrivel. It is a fatal mistake to suppose that the 
business of the courts no longer calls for oratory. 
The style has indeed changed, but the essence is as 
much in demand as ever. A clear, forceful, elo- 
quent, and convincing talk to either court or jury is 
more needed now, and will produce greater results 
and larger rewards, than at any other time in the 
history of jurisprudence. 

The subject-matter of a speech must be great or 
there can be no oratory. Great principles of justice, 
of government, or of human happiness, must be in- 
volved, The speaker must appeal to what is just, 
what is elevated, and what is noble in man. Sin- 
cerity and intense earnestness are, the essence of 
oratory, and the mind that is trained to make a 
plausible defense of a doubtful case unconsciously 
loses this essence. The orator must be absolutely 


independent, even though he have neither bread to 
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eat nor shoes to wear. Great manhood must go with 
great oratory. 

Justice, not expediency, must be the guiding light. 
The orator must fix his eye on the pole-star of jus- 
tice, and plough straight thither. The moment he 
glances toward expediency he falls from his high 
estate. The world’s great pathos is on the side of 
the masses who are doing the world’s work and mak- 
ing civilization possible. They are the children of 
God. The orator must feel their sufferings, their 
sorrows, and their joys. Here alone does soul re- 
spond to soul. The men who eat bread that is 
earned by the sweat of other men’s brows are un- 
responsive and incapable of high sentiment or deep 
pathos. Wealth and fashion may be inviting and 
present a beautiful picture, but the divine fires do 
not burn there. All the great speeches ever de- 
livered were protests against injustice and appeals 
for the public welfare. Generally they were on the 
losing side. Defeat is often the baptism of immor- 
tality. The orator lives but once in this world, and 
therefore cannot afford to waste any time or effort 
on behalf of injustice, for it will pull him down. If 
he would reach the highest estate possible on this 
earth, he must stand resolutely with his face toward 
the sun; and when the cry of oppressed humanity 
ealls for sacrifice, he must promptly say, “Here, 
Lord, am I.” 

Oratory offers the acme of human delight; it 
offers the nectar that Jupiter sips; it offers the draft 
that intoxicates the gods, the divine felicity of lift- 
ing up and swaying mankind. There is nothing 
greater on this earth, “Tis the breath of the 
Eternal—the kiss of the Immortal. Oratory is an 
individual accomplishment, and no vicissitudes of 
fortune can wrest it from the owner. It points the 
martyr’s path to the future; it guides the reaper’s 
hand in the present, and it turns the face of am- 
bition toward the delectable hills of achievement. 
One great speech made to an intelligent audience in 
favor of the rights of man will compensate for a life 
of labor, will crown a career with glory, and give a. 
joy that is born of the divinities. 

At no time in the history of the world did men 
listen as eagerly as they do in America to-day. The 
newspapers, instead of destroying oratory, simply 
prepare the ground for a higher order of eloquence. 
They educate the public as to the facts, and thus 
partially relieve the speaker of dry detail, so that 
--he ean devote himself more largely to a discussion 
of principles than he otherwise could do. Once the 
speaker reached only the people before him; now he 
reaches millions in addition, so that the orator can 
now wield an influence that heretofore was impos- 
sible. True, it increases his labor. He must charm 
not only his hearers, but also delight his readers. 
The universal intelligence among the people, and the 
presence of cultivated women, have tended to give 
high character to public meetings and to place them 
far above the audiences of antiquity. Neither De- 
mosthenes nor Cicero ever saw such inspiring audi- 
ences as greet the modern orator. 

As a rule no speech is transcendently great when 
first delivered. While repetition of words or argu- 
ments in the same speech is abominable, repetition 
on different occasions gives power. All the great 
speeches of which we have any knowledge were the 
result of repetition. After the orator had discussed 
a question a number of times and from various 
standpoints, until it cleared and ripened in his mind, 
then some extraordinary occasion arose which gave 
him the opportunity and the inspiration to combine 
all his knowledge and power into one supreme effort. 

Patrick Henry had delivered the same speech a 
hundred times to a hundred different audiences be- 
fore he overwhelmed the assembly of Virginia with 
its fire. Before delivering his celebrated reply to 
Hayne, Daniel Webster, on numerous occasions, had 
discussed every one of the points involved. In fact, 
he had. made a speech in the senate on the identical 

subject only a few days before; and while this speech 
was able, as all his efforts were, it attracted no atten- 
tion. Finally the opportunity came which furnished 
him the inspiration to combine all his arguments, 
and enabled him to reach the heights of eloquence 
that were impossible on the prior occasions. 

No age in the world’s history ever offered such 
allurement to ambition, or such a field of usefulness 


as this age offers to the orator; for he can sway not 
only his hearers, but the civilized world. Would he 
tread the heights of the ideal? Then here is the 
path of the martyr, thorny and blood-stained, but 
glorious. Would he direct the vintage of his own 


time? Then here is the vineyard of humanity call- 
ing for men. Is he ambitious? Here is the force 
that shakes the continents and thrills the nations, 
that rides upon the centuries and sports with the 
ages. 


NATURE STUDY 


IN WELLESLEY. 


BY ANNETTE M. BLOUNT. 


The great object in our science work is to cultivate 
what Mr. Burroughs calls “the art of seeing things,” 
and so to lead to original and independent work. 
The keynote of the whole is observation; but there 
are definite special aims in certain grades to lead up 
to it. In the I. and II. gaining an introduction to 
nature, in the III. and IV., the emphasis lies on 
teaching the love for living things; the central plan 
of the V. and VI. is life-histories; and in the VII. 
and VIII., economic considerations, problems of 
adaptation, the reason why, may be said to be the 
underthought of the work. 

We have only an hour a week in each grade which 
we can devote to nature work in class. To keep the 
eyes open outside of the scho8lroom, we have a sys- 
tem of “observations,” as we designate them. The 
pupils are given topics or questions, which can be 
answered only by watching something out-of-doors, 
such as the flowers or plants of a certain locality, 
plant societies, places, natural or otherwise, where a 
rock of mineral may be seen in Wellesley, examina- 
tion of feet, tongues, teeth, etc., of different animals. 
Then for general reports, birds and flowers of the 
season, “News from out-of-doors,” “Signs of 
Spring,” weather, forms of clouds for a week, the 
constellations at a definite time in the evening, 
phases of the moon, positions of Venus, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, and many other topics. 

The older scholars are divided into squads, each 
with a captain; each squad has a particular question 
on which they are to report at a certain date. As 
an illustration, “Select a tree, find.out the animal 
life on it; report any injuries.” In the autumn trees 
of certain species are watched for changes in leaf 
coloring and for the fall of the leaf. A collection is 
made of the leaves, showing gradation of shades. 
Last fall this work proved very successful. In this 
connection it may be well to mention that the older 
children have pocket notebooks in which observa- 
tions with their dates are recorded. Other subjects 
for investigation were “insects flying at night,” 
“night-blooming flowers, as to color and odor,” 
“What insects visit certain plants?” These and 
many more questions—very familiar to scientists, 
but new to the children—are regarded with great 
interest by the squads, whose conclusions are often 
near the truth. We carry the plan of observations 
throughout the year, “according to season,” and 
many lessons are preceded by a quarter of an hour 
of these reports. The regular teachers co-operate 
heartily, and speak of the great improvement in ex- 
pression, as well as possession of ideas, which the 
children have made by this practice. 

As a general rule, we have two grades in one room, 
so we find it better to alternate many of our subjects, 
having them once in two years. One year we have 
our special tree work. In the fall each pupil in the 
VII. and VILL. grade selects a tree. He begins to 
study it, note-book in hand, and to learn all he ean 
about it by himself. This study continues from 
June to September, through the different conditions 
of the tree. It does not require a great deal of time, 
but holds the attention of the pupil to a definite sub- 
ject for observation. Meantime, occasional help is 
given among the other nature lessons; the buds are 
dissected, the leaves drawn and described in the 
schoolroom; lessons are given on the roots and stem 

with microscopic illustrations; the work of the 
leaves in assimilation, and. the respiration of the 
tree are made as simple as possible. All that is 
understood may be* incorporated with the paper, 
which, when finished, presents a cover of the pupil’s 


own designing, and within, original drawings of the 


trunk, branches, buds, leaves, flowers, etc., and writ- 
ten work consisting of independent observations and 
individual conclusions as 
of the tree. 

In place of the individual tree work, each pupil 
of the first class of this year will grow a plant from 
seeds, describing the stages of growth, and illustrat- 
ing them by drawings. The seeds planted by the 
class are the morning glory, nasturtiums, scarlet 
runner, and pink and white Wistaria beans. 

In the winter most of our time is spent in the 
study of minerals and physiology. It is not on ac- 
count of any great originality in our methods of 
studying minerals, but because of the remarkable in- 
terest which our scholars take in the subject, that we 
consider it one of the most helpful of the nature 
studies. The scholars are very enthusiastic over 
flowers and animals, and some of them over physi- 
ology (into which we introduce a comparative study 
of animals to add interest and give something for 
observations), but when we begin to turn our at- 
tention to minerals the enthusiasm reaches its 
height. It may be on account of our numerous 
hand specimens, or the comparative novelty of the 
study, or because of the experiments which are per- 
formed. 

Calcite as cale spar is always a favorite with the 
little ones; “there are so many pretty things to see 
about it,” they say; “We can see through it,” “it has 
rainbow colors,” “it is like a cube, but its edges 
slant,” “the babies break off like the big piece,” etc. 
Then, when in the V. and VI. grades the pupils 
study the large number of minerals composed of cal- 
cite, they have a familiar starting point. 

In the IIT. and IV. grades we make as thorough 
a study as possible of quartz, feldspar, and mica 
separately, and then recognize them in granite. 
Here we have a good opportunity to distinguish be- 
tween a mineral and a rock, to discover granite in 
natural position, to see its weathering, and to find 
out where it is used in buildings and other ‘struc- 
tures in Wellesley. We teach gypsum also in these 
grades. The making of plaster-of-Paris is a great 
occasion, and each step is carefully watched by keen 
eyes. With these little ones, we have a little game 
of buying gypsum, making it into plaster-of-Paris, 
and selling that, into which the children enter with 
great glee, and in some cases with considerable busi- 
ness ability. With molds some of the uses of 
plaster-of-Paris are shown, and sometimes contracts 
are made by the children to whiten the ceilings of 
the schoolroom. So the mineral gypsum is im- 
pressed upon their minds. 

In the V. and VI. grades, besides a careful exam- 
ination of the many minerals made of calcite with 
the usual tests and experiments, and a lesson on 
limestone caves illustrated by pictures, we give sev- 
eral lessons on the iron ores. Then we work some- 
what with iron, introducing a few facts about mag- 
netism, noticing the coloring of rocks, and finding 
the geographical distribution of ihe iron ores. <A 
list of articles showing the uses of iron is made out 
by each child by observing objects in the school, at 
home, on the street, in the shops, ete. That this 
study made a deep impression was shown by a small 
girl who quoted as an item of interest a newspaper 
paragraph about Bessemer steel. 

We do not study physics and chemistry in the 
grammar grades; our high school gives very thor- 
ough instruction in these two branches, so we prefer 
to spend our time in trying to explain some of the 
principles of botany, zoology, and mineralogy, and 
in enlisting the interest of the pupils to such an ex- 
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‘ent that they will keep their eyes open, and wish to 
learn more of such things after they leave us. 

In the VII. and VIII. grades we study a number 
of minerals each year for the properties and uses; 
others to illustrate the formation of rocks, as vol- 
canie and sedimentary rocks. We study the coal 
series as thoroughly as possible, using an excellenc 
set of illustrative specimens, drawings, ete. The 
lessons are generally followed by a composition from 
each pupil. The final work is a paper on one of 
the metals, copper, lead, iron, or zine. It is inde- 
pendently written; each pupil procures as large a 
number of specimens of different forms of the metal 
as possible, decides the properties of the metal, and 
of its principal ore, and tries various experiments, 
such as placing a piece in the furnace, watching the 
effect of weathering, ete. A series of schoolroom 
experiments is performed from which he draws con- 
clusions. The topics of geographical distribution, 
the ores and alloys, the effect on the human body of 
the metal or its compounds, and its uses form the 
subject-matter of the paper. 

A most enthusiastic spirit prevails among the 
young mineralogists; any number of the pupils have 
of their own accord sent away for the small boxes of 
-pecimens so widely advertised. We have two 
jrothers in one of our schools, eleven and thirteen 
years old, who have a collection of over three hun- 
dred and fifty specimens, arranged and correctiy 
named by themselves. They make visitations upon 
Mr. Frazar, whenever they get any pocket money, 
and often trudge from Somerville to West Medford 
io save the car fare, for another specimen. Some of 
our boys anticipate the excursions with Professor 
Barton’s field class, from which they return with 
many correct ideas of faults, stratification, fossils, 
and kettleholes. Many trips to the natural history 
rooms and to the Agassiz museum are taken by the 
children as classes, or are reported by individuals in 
the schoolroom. Innumerable specimens are 
brought to class for exhibition, as loans or gifts, and 
for determination. Dr. Perrin, our superintendent, 
has just purchased a new set of cabinets for each of 
ihe four larger school buildings; curators have been 
appointed among the children, and we are looking 
forward with much pleasure to arranging our speci- 
mens and to collecting new ones. 

The spring work is at hand, with its reports on 
new birds and flowers, and the making of calendars, 
showing the date of their appearance. Then there 
is the planting of gardens, and the care and study 
of the moths and butterflies which wake from the 
chrysalids formed by the carefully tended cater- 
pillars of last fall. 

In the bird study an idea of the parts of the bird 
is given by practice with an enlarged diagram. For 
indoor lessons, besides the reports, a certain number 
of the colored Perry pictures are mounted and placed 
about the rooms with the names covered. A descrip- 
tion is written on the board or read from one of the 
reliable bird books, and the bright eyes of the chil- 
dren allowed to discover the bird it describes. It is 
comical to see how quickly the pupils perceive the 
fact when the description of an absent bird is read 
asa test of their acuteness. Certain families of 
hirds are studied in each grade, so that their charac- 
teristics and habits may be well understood. In each 
branch of the nature study there is always the field 
work, which with every year becomes a more 
prominent feature. 

Although we feel that we can improve our plans, 
and expeet to get much better results in written 
work with each vear, we can never have a more 
earnest and delightful spirit among the pupils. We 
make so much of the individual work because we can 
sce that it develops in the children ingenuity, origi- 
Nalily, and a feeling of responsibility, besides giving 
‘\ knowledge of everyday things and cultivating com- 
In addition, we try to give a realization 
o! the immensity of all knowledge, a reverence for 
‘rie investigation, and a distaste for smatterings and 
carcless work. We wish to give the impulse which 
iy lead to an enjoyment and appreciation of nature, 
‘o ‘hat in after life our pupils may feel what is sa 
hea ‘\ifully expressed by Bradford 'Torrey:— 

“I! is good to have lived our day and taken our 
pp at the mighty show. ‘Ten thousand things we 


Non sense, 


may have fretted ourselves about uselessly or worse. 
But to have lived in the sun, to have loved natural 
beauty, to have felt the majesty of trees, to have 


enjoyed the sweetness of flowers, and the music of 
birds,—so much at least is not vanity nor vexation 
of spirit.” 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS- 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF FAMOUS CHILDREN on just that scientific point and the one allied to it, 


BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


THIRD SERIES. 


James Watt was a wonderful man, and the 
world owes him an immense debt of gratitude. 
He was a wonderful boy, too. He had a weak 
constitution, and could not go to school regu- 
larly like other boys, but his wise father let him fol- 
low the bent of his inclinations after seeing whither 
they were likely to lead him. One day when James 
was about six years old a neighbor was calling, and 
seeing the boy sprawled on the floor making many 
crazy-looking marks, exclaimed on the shame of 
allowing a child to be so idle instead of sending him 
to school. Tis father answered: “You might have 
spared us this hasty judgment; before condemning 


Watt Discovering the Power of Steam. —David Neale. 


us, examine attentively what our son is doing.” An 
apology followed, for the six-year-old boy was work- 
ing out a geometric problem. He took apart and 
reconstructed the toys given to him, and constantly 
made new ones, and applied them to a small elec- 
trical machine, with which he amused the family and 
his playfellows. 

His grandmother Muirhead said to him one day: 
“James, I never saw such an idle young man as you 
are. Do take a look and employ yourself usefully. 
Upwards of half an hour has elapsed without your 
saying a single word. Do you know what you have 
been: doing all this time? You have taken off and 
replaced, and taken off again, the teapot lid; and 
you have alternately held in the steam that came 
out, first a saucer and then a spoon; you have busiea 
yourself in examining and collecting the little drops 
formed by the condensation of the steam, on the 
surface of the china and of the silver; is it not dis- 
graceful to waste your time in this manner?” This 
happened way back in 1750, when James was about 
fourteen years old, for he was born January 19, 1736, 
at Greenock, Scotland. 

His grandmother, in the picture, is just peeping 
around the door to see if that “idle” boy is still gaz- 
ing at the tea-kettle. And sure enough, that is just 
what he is doing, and the slate in his hand tells us 
that some figuring has been or will be going on con- 
cerning this same “condensation of steam.” It was 
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“latent heat,” that Watt founded all his most impor- 
tant inventions and improvements of machines. He 
gaye to the mechanical world the condenser, the 
detent or regulator (the governor), and other very 
important mechanical devices. His name is indis- 
solubly connected with the discovery of the com- 
ponent parts of water. In 1783 he warmed his own 
house by steam, he constructed a pipe organ whose 
harmonie properties were the wonder of musicians, 
though himself “unable to distinguish one note from 
another.” But for him we would not have had 
many modern machines which are but the applica- 
tions in various forms of principles discovered and 
established by him; namely, steam engines, steam- 
boats, and ocean steamers, draining pumps, factory 
machinery of all kinds; all of which have produced 
more comfort, more prosperity and happiness for the 
people; growth of cities, safety and speed of travel, 
increased industrial and commercial relations of a 
beneficent kind, and reduced the price of commodi- 
ties and of living in general. Is not the performance 
of such things enough to earn a man the title of 
“benefactor of mankind”? 


EVANGELINE.—( Concluded.) 


BY GRACE CLAKK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


PART If. PRELIMINARY. 


The first part of the poem closes with division V. 
Compare the divisions as to length. 

Draw from the children the fact that division I. is 
largely description,—simple lives in peaceful sur- 
roundings—a people “at peace with God and the 
world.” 

Next develop the fact that scene I. is largely out 
of door scenery and passing views of the people, 
while scene IT. brings us into the intimate relation of 
friendships and loves of these people dwelling “at 
peace.” Scene III. singles out certain characters, 
mahes us better acquainted with them, and really 
begins the story or narrative. 

In division or scene IV. the peaceful scene is in- 
terrupted and we begin to see the effect of war, not 
a study of war, the glorious side of it or its scenes of 
carnage, but the cruel blighting after effects, crush- 
ing and relentless. Through the priest’s words to 

the angry people in the church we seem to listen to 
the spirit of the Christ proclaiming “Peace on earth, 
good will to men.” The spirit 6f love conquers, and 
the solemn evening service in the church and the 
story of Evangeline’s gentle mission of unselfish love 
to others closes scene IV. 

Contrast the beginning of scene I. and scene V. 
Instead of peace, what have we? Instead of jov, 
what? Read several lines from scene I. expressing 
joy. Read several lines from scene V. expressing 
sorrow or describing sorrowful scenes. How does 
the poetry itself express this change? ‘Try to read 
a few lines from scene V. in a bright and joyous manner 

Enter into no detailed study of principles of 
poetry, but lead children to understand that one of 
the beauties of poetry is the harmony of sense and 
sound with the meaning. These constant reviews, 
these backward glances, gathering the thought of the 
whole poem, and growing into a gradual conception 
of the poem as a whole, in its meaning and purpose, 

are a most necessary part of literary study, and one 
the children delight in after trying it once or twice. 

After so thoroughly studying Part I. of the poem, 
it is well to be less specific in study of detail of the 
last part of the poem. ‘To vary the work and keep 
up the interest, let the study of this latter half of 
the poem be more rapid and directed towards prac- 
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tice in making narratives so short they may be called 
abstracts. 

After reading and speaking briefly of the lines re- 
quiring study, have oral abstracts made, thus drill- 
ing on seizing important parts of narrative and keep- 
ing the main thread of story unbroken by descrip- 
tions, by figures, by references, etc. 


PART il. 


‘*‘Man is unjust, but God is just, and finally justice triumphs.” 

We found a general subject for our story in Basil’s 
words: “Man is unjust, but God is just, and finally 
justice triumphs.” We have read of the iujustice of 
man; now we are to follow the exiles and learn a 
little of the spiritual power which triumphs. 

Division I. is chiefly narrative. Read portions 
which are easily separated. Read the lines describ- 
ing what became of the Acadians. Read the lines 
describing Evangeline as the “maiden who waited 
and wandered.” Quote the beautiful lines describ- 
ing her incomplete life. Read (or tell) how she 
hunted for Gabriel. Read what her friends wished 
her to do. Read the cheering words of the priest. 

Division I. of part II. is in a sense introductory, 
showing some of the old characters in new places, 
showing Evangeline and Gabriel still separated, and 
their search for each other. Divisions I1., III., 1V., 
are all narratives to which we might give one topic, 
“Evangeline’s Search for Gabriel.” It begins with 
seven or eight pages of description, a long and beau- 
ciful one of the voyage down the Mississippi. The 
children will like to discuss the scenes, to select beau- 
tiful thoughts, to describe the changes .to semi- 
cropical vegetation. The gloom of the vine and 
moss-hung forests seems to depress the other 
voyagers, but Evangeline’s heart is cheered by the 
hope that all the time she is surely nearing Gabriel. 
Indeed, the long description but helps us to share in 
her anticipation, to enter into the pathos of the 
situation when the break in the story comes, and for 
one short vision we see Gabriel, weary with his 
search, going with hunters and trappers far to the 
west, and passing all unconsciously by the boat 
hidden in the willows while its tired occupants slept. 

These short abstracts mingled with a few words 
descriptive of situations and scenes may be made 
very helpful in leading up to impersonal study or “A 
talk about the story” or “D scussion,” as older chil- 
dren are taught. 

III. Down the still waters they glide to the house 
of friends, amid the new homes of many of the 
Acadian exiles. They quickly find Basil, Gabriel’s 
father, but as we already know, Gabriel is gone. A 
merry reunion follows, for Basil is prosperous and 
happy. Michael, the fiddler leads in the merry- 
making, neighbors join in the rejoicings, but Evan- 
geline wanders away thinking how recently Gabriel 
has been among these friends and scenes, and yet he 
seems as far away as ever. In the morning the 
journey is resumed, hearing often of Gabriel, and at 
length they stay at a little town where Gabriel had 
passed the night before and gone. 

TV. Sadder and more hopeless grows the quest; 
Evangeline and Basil following the wanderings of 
the hunters from the mountains to the prairies where 
the wild buffalo roam. 

They hear of the hunters, they see their camp 
fires, but are comforted by no sight of Gabriel. As 
they camp at nighf a sorrowful Indian woman enters. 
She and Evangeline tell each other their stories, and 
the Indian woman tells same weird native tales until 


‘*A breath from the region of spirits 
Seemed to float in the air of the night.” 


A nameless terror comes to Evangeline; for the first 
time she is discouraged, but in the morning she goes 
hopefully to the Indian mission. Many and varying 
pictures of the life of the time does Longfellow give 
us, and we imagine the welcome of the priest to these 
devout followers of his faith. Alas, Gabriel had told 
him the same sad tale but six days before! As he 


was to returp to the mission, Basil leaves her, and she 
meekly says she will wait there for the coming of 
Gabriel. There she stays many months until tid- 


ings lure her to distant sceries, ever wandering. Sad 
and pitiful as is the tale, the lesson of patience ig 


learned, and our hearts are not sorrowful, but led to 
admire the gentle and uncomplaining spirit. 

V. At last she comes to Pennsylvania, where she 
finds more of her early friends, and here at last 
Evangeline rests from her wanderings Sorrow has 
taught her the lesson of 


‘‘Patience and abnegation of self and devotion to others,” 


and she gives her life to the care of the sick and the 
dying. During a pestilence, probably the historic 


one of yellow fever, in an almshouse among the very © 


poor who have none to care for them, Evangeline 
finds her long lost lover. To a worldly spirit there 
would be little happiness in such a reunion but a mo- 
ment before death, with only a smile of recognition, 
but Evangeline devoutly thanks God. Truly her 
affection has not been wasted. The life of Evan- 
geline has shown indeed that 


‘Sorrow and silence are strong and patient endurance is God’ 
like.” 


But the poet gives us a glimpse further,—the two 
graves, nameless. Did Evangeline, too, die of the 
pestilent fever? And again, the poet returns to the 
first scenes with dwellers of another race, among 
whom a few of Acadian descent whisper to each other 
the story of Evangeline and Gabriel. 

Human lives change, but old Ocean, type of in- 
finity, changes not, and the closing lines echo some 
of the first ones in the poem:— 


“Ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate, 
Answers the wail of the forest.” 


REVIEW. 


Who are characters of first importance? Of sec: 
ondary? Write five lines about some secondary char- 
acter. Write ten lines about one of the chief char- 
acters. 

Tell briefly the story of part I. Of part II. Tell 
briefly the lesson of part I. Of part II. 

In what four widely separated regions are the 
chief scenes laid? 

How many studies of life in different places with 
different scenes and manners and customs can you 
remember? 

What stories has Longfellow introduced? 

Find several beautiful lessons taught. 

Quote a beautiful description. 

Learn eight or ten lines which seem to you the 
most beautiful in the poem. 


COMPOSITION EXERCISE. 
EVANGELINE. 


(Plan for Pupils’ Use.) 


(I. Short sketch of Mr. Longfellow’s 
life. [find when E. was written 
—at what period of his life.] 
Lead up to paragraph II., with 
(conclusion to paragraph I.) how 
the poem came to be written. 

Il. Historical sketch of Acadie and 

q the scattering of its people. 

{ Introduce carefully, so as to have no 

break in thought. Condensed nar- 


Introduction. 


One Page 
or less. 


Narrative. rative, telling the main parts of 
the story only. 

OnePage 4 [Be careful not to make the first 

only. part of your story so long it cuts the 


last very short. Plan carefully to 
| tell the whole story in one page. ] 


[ Mr. Hawthorne found the story and 
gave it to Mr. Longfellow because 
it was more fitting for poetical use. ] 

I. Why the story interested the 

poet. 

a. The true story of the Acadians 
was tragical. 

b. The poet’s imagination could 
plan the love story and the 
sad parting of the lovers. 

ec. He liked to describe beautiful 
scenes. 

d. He could describe many people 
of different manners and cus- 
toms, but all in poetical and 
imaginative situations. 

. What you like in the story. 

Why you think it was better 

| suited to poetry. 


Conclusion. 4 


Il. 


Nore. The suggestions for conclusion are sug- 
gestions only. Use part of them, or only one of 
them, or try to find some thought yourself which 
finishes nicely what you already have. Never have 
a careless ending to a composition. Think carefully 
how to close or conclude your writing. Perhaps you 
will like to conclude this essay with ‘A little talk 
about the story,” as you did in “Rip Van Winkle,” 
Choose the way you like, but write a half page after 
your short narrative. 


EDUCATIONAL IDEAS. 
BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


Of the various devices for teaching pupils to write 
clearly and effectively the school paper is one of the 
best. 

If you do not wish to have encyclopaedic essays, 
do not give encyclopaedic subjects. 

Teach pupils that idea-thieves are no better than 
money-thieves. In other words, discourage all at- 
tempts at shining in “borrowed finery.” 

A good way to correct essays is to use the method 
adopted in correcting proof: Draw a light line from 
the error to the margin, and insert the correction in 
the margin. Were this method generally employed, 
we should hear less frequent complaints from stu- 
dents who find themselves unable to decipher the 
hieroglyphies of their instructors. 

In editing an English classic, or any other classic, 
kindly refrain from adding notes that are vastly 
harder to understand than the text itself. 

Do pupils generally know that with the thumb- 
nail and a knife-blade they can test the hardness 
of minerals? 

If you are a professor of rhetoric, do not ask a 
pupil to “drop up stairs and get a calendar.” Such 
requests have been made. 

If you come to something particularly good in a 
book, note down the page on the fly-leaf. This plan 
will aid the memory. 

Do you ever copy the best passages from current 
magazine literature and store them away for future 
reference? 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF KING 
LWAR.—(1X.) 


BY CLARA TRACY SUTTON, 


ACT IV. 

1. Where does Cordelia ask her father to revoke his 
curse? 

2. What would be the effect of the omission of the 
cliff scene? 

3. Why does Edgar let Gloster think he falls? 

4. Reconcile Oswald’s fidelity with the fact that he 
is “a mere factor of wickedness.” 

5. In scene 2, what four things does Goneril hope to 
accomplish? 

6. Describe “Shakespeare’s Cliff.’”’ (Rolfe’s notes.) 

7. What is the purpose of Gloster in going to Dover? 

8. To what extent can the blind ‘‘see in the touch’’?- 

9. How does Kent know the gentleman? 

10. Why does the poet have Gloster say:— 

“The gods, they kill us for their sport’? 

11. Does Edgar suspect Gloster’s purpose in going to 
Dover? 

12. Why does Edgar say, “Yet better thus’? 

13. Why did not Edgar make himself known to his 
father? 

14. What change in Gloster’s purpose in going to 
Dover? Why? 

15. Why was Lear unwilling to see Cordelia? 

16. How was Cordelia “a queen over her passion’? 

17. What do you like in Cordelia’s conduct as it is 
described by the gentleman? 

18. What does scene 4 reveal of Cordelia’s character? 

19. How far was Albany right in saying, “It will 
come”? : 

20. Account for Albany’s conduct as described by Os- 
wald. 

21. What evidence is there that Goneril is moved by 
Albany’s words, “Thou changed and _ self-covered 
thing’? 

22. What does Goneril recognize in Edmund that leads 
her to say, ““To thee a woman’s services are due’? 

23. Why is it not true love which Goneril gives Ed- 
mund? 

24. Why does Goneril send Edmund away? 

25. What is Gloster’s thought when he says, “I have 
no way’? 

26. What illustrations are found to-day in our civiv 
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life of “madmen leading the blind”? 
27. Is sorrow ever beautiful in its manifestations? 
28. Explain: “That I am wretched makes thee the 


happier.” 
29. “That will not see 
Because he doth not feel.” ; 
How is the heart an organ of sight? 
30. Why “dog-hearted daughters’? Substitute for 


dog. 


31. Explain Edmund’s words: “Yours in the ranks of 
death.” 

32. Why is “deformity so horrid in a woman’? 

33. What is the result when “the distaff is given into 
the husband’s hands’? 

34. “He’ll not feel wrongs which tie him to an 
answer.” What does this reveal of Albany’s character? 

35. Does Albany mean that Goneril hides the woman 
under the fiend, or hides the fiend under the woman? 


NICARAGUA. 


Nicaragua was first sighted by Columbus in 1502, and 
was first visited and explored by De Avila in 1522. 

The present government was established as the ‘Re- 
public of Nicaragua” July 4, 1894. The president is 
chosen for four years, the congress consists of one house 
elected for two years. President is General Santos 
Zelaya (1898 to 1902). 

Nicaragua is the largest in area and the least thickly 
settled of the countries of Central America. 

There are 40,000 square miles of territory, or just the 
size of Kentucky, and a little smaller than either Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Ohio, or Pennsylvania. 

Atlantic coast line is 442 miles, which is a little more 
ihan the length of Kansas, Nebraska, Tennessee, or Vir- 
ginia. The Pacific coast line is 261 miles, or about the 
came as the length of Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, or 
Utah. 

The population is 423,400, or about the same as Rhode 
Island, Oklahoma, or South Dakota. The entire popu- 
lation of this country, which is nearly as large as Ohio 
or Pennsylvania, is only a little more than either Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, or Cincinnati. 

The Nicaraguans are the most peaceful and prosperous 
of the Central American peoples, having had no impor- 
tant troubles either among themselves or with their 
neighbors. 

The United States has had greater interest in and more 
important relations with the Nicaraguans than with any 
other people on the continent south of Mexico. 

It was largely on their account that the famous Monroe 
doctrine was enunciated in 1828. Great Britain had long 
desired and purposed to come into possession of the Mos- 
quito coast, the most interesting and valuable portion of 
Nicaragua, and would have matured her plans and have 
taken formal possession in 1823 but for the message of 
President James Monroe, in which he said: “The Ameri- 
can continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, are not to be 
considered as subjects for colonization by European 
powers. ... We should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety, and 
while no objection is made to any existing colony or de- 
pendency of theirs, yet any further intrusion or interfer- 
ence would be regarded as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly spirit towards the United States.” This saved 
to Nicaragua her most important district. 

Furthermore, the first important victory of the anti- 
slavery cause in the United States was over a Nicaraguan 
issue. An American adventurer, William Walker, went 
to Nicaragua with some 12,000 filibusters and took part 
in a local quarrel, promising his followers large grants 
of land. His early successes were followed with a re- 
establishment of slavery and a definite purpose to make 
this a part of the slave-holding program, having here 
one vast plantation. As this appeared more clearly, he 
was repudiated by the people of the United States, and 
met signal defeat in 1857, and in 18€0 was executed as a 
filibuster, without the slightest remonstrance on the part 
of the United States. This was the first distinct anti- 
slavery victory. Before he was executed, he sent home 
this message: ‘“1860—I have defended the slaveholders 
abroad; they will soon have to defend it themselves in 
their own sugar and cotton plantations.” Now, for a 
third time, we are interested in Nicaragua because of the 
Dilans for a canal between the oceans. 

Lake Niearagua is the most important physical fea- 
It drains a basin of more than 8,000 square miles, 
The lake itself is larger 


ture, 
about the size of Massachusetts. 


than Delaware, It is 110 miles long, with a general width 
of forty miles, in all, 2,600 square miles. Lake Managua 
is about twenty-four feet higher and near by. This lake 
is thirty miles long and sixteen miles wide. There are 


“everal lines of steamers on both lakes. 

The climate is radically different on the two coasts. 
On the Atlantic coast it is like a perpetual spring, and 
there is no dry season, On the Pacific side there are two 
distinet seasons, the wet and dry. On the Atlantic side 
‘he \omperature never went below seventy degrees nor 


aho The average for no month 


eighty-nine degrees. 
Went 


below seventy-five degrees nor above eighty- 


three degrees. On the Pacific side the average was 
never below seventy-one degrees nor above eighty-six de- 
grees for any month. 

There are more than 300 native Nicaraguan woods: 
more than twenty valuable gums, resins, rubbers, and 
balsams; more than twenty native textile plants; more 
than 150 native medicinal plants; fourteen native oil 
seeds; ten rative spices. 

The forests are vast, beautiful, and valuable. The 
cedars and mahogany are highly important timber, while 
the ‘“‘cortes” is as hard as ebony, and is entirely clothed 
in dazzling golden blossom in March. 

There is a species of butterfly which moves in count- 
less multitudes over hill and dale, coming from the re- 
mote Honduras forests, to which they never return. The 
ants are the most wonderful native animals. They are 
placed by naturalists in the first rank of animal intelli- 
gence. The record of their ingenious ways is almost 
like a fairy tale. The most interesting tree is the ceiba. 


The natives were earlier exterminated than any other - 


Central American peoples, probably because there was no 
place to which they could escape. The present “native’ 
population is largely a strange mixture of Spanish, In- 
dian, and negro blood. 

. Leon is the most important city, with a population of 
45,000, and only 4,570 houses. At the time of the con- 
quest the Indian city at this point had a population of 
100,000. 

Managua, now the second city, with 25,000 inhabitants 
and 3,030 houses, was a mere hamlet until comparatively 
recent years. Masaya, the third city, of 15,000, is decid- 
edly a recent growth. Chinandega, still a city of 12,620, 
was for many years a city of great importance. Granada 
now has a population of only 9,086, and 4,494 houses, 
while Bluefields, the chief Protestant city, has 5,000. 
This was for many years merely a rendezvous for pirates. 

Educationally, Nicaragua is in a very bad way. The 

report of the inspector-general, J. Alberto Garnez, for 
1895 says: ‘‘We have no teachers, we have no furniture, 
we have no teaching material, we have no schoolhouses; 
in one word, the republic has no school.” “In the two 
most civilized cities, Leon and Granada, thirty per cent. 
of the children are enrolled, but only fifteen per cent. 
learn the few things that are taught.” 
“Toffee is the principa: agricultural product. There are 
more than 27,000,000 trees. The largest plantations con- 
tain respectively 900,000 trees, 720,000 trees, 200,000 trees 
(2), 153,000 trees, 150,000 trees (2). In all, there are fif- 
teen plantations, with more than 100,000 coffee trees. 

There are eight American coffee companies in the re- 
public. 

The coffee tree bears little fruit till it is four years old, 
when it yields about one-fourth pound, the fifth year 
nearly one pound, after that nearly two pounds. 

The government encourages the cultivation of coffee 
by paying five cents for each tree to planters having more 
than 5,000. It pays twenty-one cents for each cacao tree, 
and ten cents for each rubber tree. The government has 
paid premium for 132,052 cacao trees. There are about 
half a million cacao trees, from which chocolate is made. 
The largest plantation, judging from the premium, is 
44,258 cacao trees. 

The largest rubber plantation has 15,000 trees. No 
premiums have as yet been paid for growing this tree. 

The government has paid premium on more than 10,- 
000 pounds of indigo, but it is not considered profitable, 
even with the premium. 

There is one tobacco plantation with 90,000 plants, one 
with 60,000, one with 55,000, one with 45,000. In one dis-. 
trict alone there is a yield of 200,000 pounds of leaves a 
year. 

The government pays a good premium for all high-bred 
livestock brought into the country. 

The industrial plants are distilleries, indigo, starch, 
cheese, soap, earthenware, matting of palms and other 
leaves, baskets, straw hats, hammocks, ropes, carved 
eocoanuts and horns, feather work, sawmills, bricks, 
making dyes, balsam, and turpentine manufactories. 

The importation is about $2,000,000 and the exports 
about $3,000,000. The export is principally coffee. It 
has imported from Great Britain about $700,000 worth, 


the United States about $350,000, Germany about $300,- 
000, France about $150,000, Peru about $80,000. Of course 
the trade with Costa Rico and San Salvador is large, 
nearly $250,000 with the two. 

From the United States flour leads with $70,000; wines 
follow with $25,000; cashmere, $22,000; petroleum, $22,- 
000; drugs, $15,000; fence wire, $12,000; leather, $9,000; | 
cotton goods, $8,500; beer, $8,500; rice, $8,000. Also sew- 
ing machines, iron pipe, perfumes, machinery, preserved 
fruits, corn, lamps, potatoes, hardware, olives, and ink. 

Nicaragua sends to the United States coffee, hides, rub- 
ber, silver, deer skins and gold, cedar lumber, chocolate, 
feathers, walnut lumber, bananas, and turtle shells. 

The telegraph has connected Nicaragua with the out- 
-side world since 1876. There are 1,752 m.ies on telegraph. 
In one year they send nearly half a million messages. 
There is also good telephone service. The post-office 
handles upwards of 3,000,000 pieces a year. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s boats leave 
three times a month. On the Atlantic coast they have 
but one considerable steamer each month. 

There are two considerable railroads, one opened in 
1884 and one in 1886. The first connects Corinto with 
Leon and Memotombo, and the second Managua with 
Granada. The first is fifty-eight miles, the second is 
thirty-two miles. They carry about 700,000 passengers 
a year. 

The Nicaragta canal is to make this republic of much 
greater interest to the world. Recent action of the 
United States senate makes it certain that it will be built 
by this government and will be under our control. 

Total distance from ocean to ocean, 169.4 miles; river 
San Juan can be used for 64.5 miles; Lake Nicaragua, 
56.5 miles; length of basins, 21.6 miles; free navigation 
in lake, river, and basins, 142.6 miles; canal to be exca- 
vated, 26.8 miles; highest level of canal above sea level, 
110 feet; number of locks in canal, 6; greatest lift of 
lock, 45 feet; length of lock, 650 feet; width of lock, 80 
feet; depth of canal, 30 feet; least width, 100 feet; time 
from ocean to ocean, 28 hours. 

The San Juan river is the only tropical river in the 
world that never experiences a flood. But for this ex- 
emption from nature’s almost relentless law, it could not 
be used in this case. 


BURIAL OF ROBERT E. LEE. 


BY M.-F. 


The following incident has found no place in the 
histories, large or small, but is worth chronicling, as 
such well authenticated facts have a fascination 
always:— 

General R. E. Lee died October 12, 1870, at Lex- 
ington, Va., which was at the time of the great flood 
in the James river and its tributaries. The North 
river at Lexington was very much swollen, bridges 
washed out, water in canal too high to be used, and 
Lexington cut off from the outside world. There 
was not a coflin in the city, nor material to make one; 
the people were wild. Search parties went out to see 
what could be found. Stranded on the river bank 
with other drift was a long box, which, on being 
opened, was found to contain a handsome coffin. 
This was dried, relined, and used. It was afterward 
discovered to have comg from a warehouse up the 
river, which had contained a stock of coffins, but the 
building and its contents had been washed away 
earlier in the flood. Lee and Jackson are both buried 
at Lexington, though Valentine’s famous recumbent 
statue of Lee marks his resting place in the Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 

At the time of the finding of the coffin the people 
were quite superstitious about it. r 


ANTLAMBIDEXTERIT Y. 


F. W. Smedley, of the child study department of 
the public schools of Chicago, declares a connection 
between right and left handedness and intellectual- 
ity in children has been discovered. From experi- 
ments he is convinced that right-handed children 
are naturally the brightest. He has found that a 
large percentage of the boys at the John Worthy 
schools practically are ambidextrous. Pupils whose 
speech is affected and who find difficulty in articula- 
tion are most often left-handed. 

The explanation is this: The right hand is con- 
trolled from the left side of the brain and the left 
hand from the right side of the brain. Speech is 
controlled by the right side of the brain. The over- 


{Continued on page 270.) 
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New York City «cee 


GREATEST OFFER. 


The Journal of Education from May 2 to June 20 
will be by far the most attractive and valuable eight 
numbers ever issued, and we plan to add several 
thousand to our list for these two months. The 
material in each of these numbers will be of great 
permanent value, so that it will not be enough to read 
the “school copy.” Each teacher will need one of 


her own. 
In addition to the other rare articles, there will 


be two series by the editor, each of which is the best 
work he has ever presented his readers. 

“A Business View of Arithmetic” will be a series 
of great value, containing, as it will, all the practice 
needed for securing absolute’ accuracy and reason- 
able rapidity in class work. 

“The Accompanist” will be a series of articles de- 
veloped from Dr. Winship’s lecture under that title, 
and for which there has been great call for the past 
few years. 

Convinced that many of these readers of eight 
numbers will become permanent subscribers, we 
the eight numbers for 


make this remarkable offer 
twenty-five cents, and the paper will be stopped at 
the expiration of that time. We further offer any 
one who will send us five names, with twenty-five 
cents each, a copy of Mr. Winship’s “Horace Mann” 
(price fifty cents), or his “Jukes-Edwards,” 
cloth edition (price fifty cents). For three 
names, with twenty-five cents each, “Jukes- 
Edwards,” paper cover (twenty-five cents), portfolio 
of six beautiful pictures of “Authors and Their 
Homes,” (8x12), or six elegant colored pictures of 
birds and animals. For two names and twenty-five 
cents each, any one of the “Teachers’ Help Manuals,” 
edited by Seymour Eaton: “Practical Grammar,” 


000 exercises; “Manual of Correspondence,” a com- 


plete course of instruction in social and business 
correspondence, with a large variety of forms and 
exercises; “Easy Problems for Young Thinkers,” 
contains over 800 exercises and problems, with an- 
swers, for review work in the lower grammar grades; 
“Catch Questions in Arithmetic’; “One Hundred 
Lessons in Composition”; “Friday Afternoons”; 
“Common-sense Exercises in Geography.” 


WOMAN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB. 

Women graduates of universities, genuine gradu- 
ates of gilt-edged universities, are to have a club and 
clubhouse in New York worthy their university 
brothers’ admiration. Its doors will be wide open 
to all woman graduates of Boston University, Bar- 
nard, Bryn Mawr, University of Chicago, Sianford, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Oberlin, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Syracuse, Vassar, Wellesley, Wesleyan, Wisconsin, 
Western Reserve, and Northwestern. It is to have 
a large and elegant clubhouse, which will include re- 
ception and assembly rooms, sleeping-rooms for out- 
of-town members, an athletic outfit, a tearoom, of 
course, a grill, and a restaurant. Other improve- 
ments will be added from time to time as the funds 
warrant. While the general purpose of the club will 
be to aid in the forward movement of woman, and 
to advance the interests of the higher education, it 
is frankly conceded that the particular object is so- 
ciality and good fellowship, as is the case with the 
masculine university clubs. 


DETROIT RATES. 


First-class railroad fare, round trip from Boston 
to Detroit, with stop-over privileges, ten days at De- 
troit returning, can be had for $17.50 plus the $2 
membership fee. The fare from Boston to Buffalo 
and return would alone be $15.50. So the extra ex- 
pense for railroad fare to Detroit will be but $4. 


There would seem to be no excuse for any teacher 


who plans to go to the Pan-American not to also see 
the National Association and its attractions. The 
sleeping car to Buffalo and return will be $5; to 
Detroit, $9. 

There has never been a meeting of the N. E. A. 
having so many attractions for the money as that of 
1901. Detroit is a beautiful city with inexpensive 
lake trips, and this trip includes Niagara Falls, the 
setting of which is more and more beautiful every 
year; and the Pan-American Exposition is by far 
the most attractive of anything in our history aside 
from the World’s Fair. 

The same relative rates hold from all other points. 

The Journal will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions regarding arrangements. 


MR. GOWING’S RESIGNATION. 


Fred Gowing, principal of the Rhode Island nor- 
mal school, has resigned to enter upon a business 
career. He-has been a uniform success as city 
superintendent at Nashua, as state superintendent 
of New Hampshire, as principal of a normal school, 
and now at the high tide of his reputation he retires 
from one of the best $3,500 educational positions 
in the country at a time when they would gladly 
raise his salary to retain him, from the best normal 
school building in the land, from a state in which 
his position makes him one of the three leaders, 
and enters upon a business career. 

All friends of education regret this, for he is sec- 
ond to no other educational leader in the respect and 
admiration in which he is held. Not only ean 
the profession ill afford to lose such a man, but the 
effect of his going is demoralizing. Where will be 
the end if publishing houses can command the ser- 
vices of edueational leaders? It is the boast of Har- 
vard college that practically no man ever retired, 
for a money consideration, from her faculty whom 
it was desirable to retain, and it will be a great day 
for teaching as a profession when as much can he 
said of the normal school principals. It is really a 
serious matter to train young persons to be teachers, 
inspiring them to make teaching a life work when 
it is not to be the life work of the principal. 

There are other views, however. It is a great 


tribute to professional education when a principal’s 
administration is so successful that business houses 
regard him as worth a large salary to them, and it 
sets at rest the old-time notion that a schoolmaster 
is good for nothing else. Again, it is a grand thing 
for the publishing business that it can command the 
highest salaried state normal school principal ‘in 
New England. The enirance of such men to their 
ranks lays to rest the carping criticism as to the 
ways and means of publishers. ‘This is one of few 
instances, the first that I recall, when a normal 
school principal of high rank has been tempted from 
his professional work by a publisher, though super- 
intendents and high school principals have been 
otten selected. Mr. Gowing has the best wishes and 
highest ex;cetation of success of all his friends. It 
may attract more of the highest talent to the pro- 
fession when it is understood that to be a profes- 
sional teacher is no barrier to lucrative positions in 
other lines. 


THE HISTORY OF COLONIZATION. 


At last Americans are interested in colonization, 
and it is important that we make a careful study of 
the history of colonization. From the beginning of 
American schools and colleges they have treated the 
relation of colonies to the mother country as though 
it were a fictitious thing, something more remote 
from us than any interest of Ancient Greece and 
Rome. All at once we have come to realize that the 
most immediate necessity for American statesmen 
and all others who would write, talk, or think intel- 
ligently upon the affairs of the day is to know the 
story of colonization, hence the surpassing value of 
“The History of Colonization From Earliest Times,” 
by Henry C. Morris*, a book of rare historic merit, of 
genuine literary interest, and of good balance. 

The work is both timely and exhaustive, and dis- 
tinetly fills a want which, if not long felt, is suffi- 
ciently pressing. It is of the last importance that 
we should know by whom and how and under what 
circumstances the outlying territory of the earth has 
been settled; what the conditions of success or of 
failure have been. Nothing less than a review of 
the whole history of colonization will serve this pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Morris notes the fact that most of the able 
treatises written on this subject have been devoted 
to “special epochs or fields of research, are written 
from the standpoint of some one nation, or are too 
technical to be available and interesting to the 
majority of readers.” Building upon the work done 
in special fields by eminent writers as well as upon 
the general foundations of history, he has reinforced 
his labor with an exhaustive bibliography. 

Mr. Morris lays down as fundamental certain 
“principles” which may be regarded as the accepted 
maxims of colonial science. The prime motive for 
the establishment of colonies, their utility to the par- 
ent state, and the preponderance of the advantages 
or disadvantages of such dependencies, are questions 
that are discussed thoughtfully, The author classi- 
fies colonies as follows: Those created or acquired 
by military force; those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, where farming is the chief occupation of 
the inhabitants; those engaged in commerce and 
trade—consisting chiefly of a few merchants sent out 
from the parent state to carry on the barter and ex- 
change of commodities with the natives of the region 
where they reside; and those in which the plantation 
system prevails, devoted to the cultivation of such 
products of the soil as cannot for climatic reasons be 
grown in the home country. Penal colonies are 
alluded to as a fifth class. 

A broader classification is suggested, by which 
colonies are divided into voluntarily and involunta- 
rily, or, rather, those intentionally established by the 
government and those unconsciously created by the 
people. 

No nation has ever entered upon a colonial policy 
without the hope thereby to strengthen its power, 
to add to its riches, to assure its stability, to increase 
its influence, and to augment its prosperity. What- 
ever the temporary occasion, these have universally 
been the motive of action. 


*““The History of Colon zation From the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day.” By {Henry ©. Morris. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 2vols., 483 and 383 pp. Price, $4.00, ($2.00 per vol.) 
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“The essential of power on the part of the mother 
country implies the element of wealth. That a poor 
nation cannot enjoy the luxury of colonies is almost 
an economic maxim. . . . Not riches alone suffice to 
support a colonial policy; something more is de- 
manded; there must be an excess of capital. Money 
must be plentiful and cheap; investments difficult, 
interest low; all or many of the conditions must ex- 
ist which would cause financiers to welcome with 
pleasure new opportunities for ample returns. . . . 
Farming, on the other hand, should be insufficiently 
developed (in the parent state) to satisfy the daily 
wants of the people. Colonists are naturally tillers 
of the soil, and an agricultural community cannot, 
as a rule, guarantee them the necessary sales. .. . 
For this reason colonies are found to be peculiarly 
advantageous to industrial nations.” 

“A colony is not born or developed in a day. Be- 
fore a fair estimate can be made of its value a con- 
siderable period must elapse. Bacon has said that 
at least thirty years must pass before judgment can 
be given.” 

An almost bewildering array of historical data is 
marshaled in order, from the very earliest attempts 
of Fgyptian and Phoenician adventures, to the latest 
achievements of the Latin and Anglo-Saxon world 
builders. The. consecutive steps by which naviga- 
tion, trade, and colonization have progressed in 
natural sequence toward the establishment of new 
states have been traced in a manner that leaves little 
to be desired. 

From Phoenecia, Carthage, Greece, and Rome the 
reader is taken by an enticing path into that wonder- 
land of commerce and expansion, the dominant 
colonizers of the Middle Ages. 

Florence, Genoa, and Venice, the traders, the 
bankers, the navigators of a bygone day, through 
pages full of fascination we trace their marvelous 
extension until their power and wealth become a 
great imposing iridescent bubble, which it fell to 
the lot of a Genoese to prick. On the day that news 
hegan to be told of a new world, and the Atlantic 
became the arena for enterprise, Mediterranean 
supremacy commenced to wane. 

Then Portugal, Spain, France, Holland, and Eng- 
land forged gradually to the front. While the story 
of each is separately told and may be read by itself, 
vet there is a continuity and relationship between 
them, so that a perfectly homogeneous result is ob- 
tained in the completed work. 

Much space is devoted to English colonization. 
!t is a comprehensive history of the world’s progress 
for three hundred years, the story of the ponderous, 
invincible advance and spread of English govern- 
ment, English ideas, and English sentiment over the 
face of the earth. 

Wherever thought wanders, eyes turn, or foot- 
steps are directed throughout this earthly universe, 
the flag of Britain, the emblem of sovereignty, is not 
far distant. 

Not only has the narrative of history been drawn 
upon for this account, but statistics have been 
studied, digested, and summarized, so that an ob- 
ject lesson in cost, in method, in results of loss or 
‘gain, is set clearly and succinctly forth. 

Danish, American, Italian, Swedish, Russian, and 
German attempts at expansion are grouped under 
the head of “Minor Colonization.” 

The book is a revelation of what has been accom- 
plished through colonization and suggests many 
lines of thought to Americans at this time. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


NOT ENTILLED TO BEGIN WITHOUT MORE THAN 
TEMPORARY CERTIFICATE FOR BUT PART OF 
TERM. 

As a condition precedent to a right of recovery in 
ithe ease of Kimball against School District No. 122 
of Spokane county, the supreme court of the state of 
Washington holds, 63 Pacific Reporter, 213, that the 
leacher suing should have shown that when she 
offered her services she was qualified to teach, under 
‘he laws of the state, for the full nine months con- 
iracted for. Having failed to do this, she was not 
entitled to recover on the alleged contract. No rule 


of law, it says, is better settled than that, if a con- 
‘ract is entire, it ean be enforced only in its entirety, 


and a breach as to any material part of an entire 
contract is a complete discharge, and releases the 
other party from his obligations to perform. The 
contract in question was entire. By it the teacher 
bound herself to render -continuous services as a 
teacher for nine months. She proved ability to 
teach only two months of that term, and failed to 
show that she was qualified in any respect to teach 
the remaining seven months. The board of direc- 
tors, when she tendered her services with a tempo- 
rary certificate good for two months only, were not 
required under the contract to allow her to enter 
upon her duties as a teacher, and take the chances of 
her securing a certificate at the examination that 
would at that time be held. If she had been allowed 
to enter upon the discharge of her contract, and had 
taught the two months and failed to get a new cer- 
tificate, she could have recovered for the two months, 
not on the contract, but because an implied contract 
arose as to the two months. The lower court having 
rendered judgment in her favor, when she had a 
contract to teach but two months, and was not al- 
lowed to teach at all, the supreme court reverses it, 
with instructions to dismiss the action at the 
teacher’s cost. At the same time the supreme court 
holds that the statute does not require the superin- 
tendent to set forth in a temporary certificate the 
reason for which it was given. Nor does it consider 
that a temporary certificate is subject to a collateral 
attack, although it says that it does not mean to 
hold that it could not be assailed for fraud. Again, 
it says that a case might arise where a person was 
taken sick during an examination, and, for that 
reason, would be unable to take the examination, 
under which circumstances it does not doubt but 
that the superintendent could grant a temporary cer- 
tificate until the next examination. It is doubtful, 
however, it adds, whether such certificate can be 
issued to a person who has taken the examination 
before the board, and failed, without complaint as to 
sickness at the time of taking the examination. 
But in no event can the superintendent give a tem- 
porary certificate unless there is evidence of the fit- 
ness of the applicant to teach. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The announcement that a large force composed of 
Germans and French had started from Pekin to 
“punish” the Chinese army commanded by General 
Liu, northwest of Pekin, occasioned a good deal of 
solicitude, as it seemed to point to a renewal of 
military operations on a large seale. This army, 


which is reported to number 20,000 men, has been . 


pouring through the defiles between the provinces 
of Shansi and Chili, and its commander, when 
called upon to leave the prescribed territory, is re- 
ported to have replied that, if the allies wanted him 
to leave, they could come and drive him out. After 
the allied force had started, an imperial decree was 
issued, commanding General Liu to retire from his 
position. This decree, if obeyed, will end the in- 
cident, to the manifest furtherance of peace. 
* 

There seems to have been no foundation for the 
report that peace negotiations had been reopened in 
South Africa, at the initiative of General Botha. 
On the other hand, Sir Alfred Milner, the British 
high commissioner, has made an official report to 
the government, which takes an extremely gloomy 
view of the whole situation. “His report is dated 
February 6, and appears in the latest South African 
Blue Book. That was more than two months ago, 
but conditions certainly have not improved since. 
Writing at that date, Sir Alfred Milner informed 
the government that the history of the preceding six 
months had been one of retrogression. Six months 
before, Cape Colony was quiet as far as the Orange 
river, the southern half of Orange river colony was 
rapidly settling down, and even a considerable part 
of the Transvaal seemed to have definitely. accepted 
British authority. Now there is disturbance and 
confusion in all three, and Sir Alfred Milner reports 
that the work of pacification must be slower, more 
difficult, more costly, and more harassing than had 
been expected. The fact that Sir Alfred Milner has 
taken a leave of absence shows that he does not look 


for a speedy improvement. 


The Cuban constitutional convention seems not 
wholly to know its own mind, with reference to the 
question of relations with the United States. This 
is not surprising, in view of the multitude of con- 
flicting counsels which it has received. After vot- 
ing, 18 to 10, against the acceptance of the condi- 
tions embodied in the Platt amendment, the conven- 
tion the next day practically, though not formally, 
reconsidered its action, and waiving the whole ques- 
tion for the time being, voted to send a commission 
to Washington to negotiate on the subject. Later, 
a commission of five, headed by the president of the 
convention, was appointed. 

* * * 


The three clauses to which the convention spe- 
cially took exception were, as might have been ex- 
pected, those relating to possible intervention by the 
United States, to the status of the Isle of Pines, and 
to the establishment of coaling or naval stations. 
Each of these clauses was capable of unfavorable 
construction, and they together afforded a basis for 
the charge that the independence of Cuba was 
menaced. But the proposed intervention is to be 
only for the preservation of independence and the 
stability of the government; the clause regarding 
the Isle of Pines merely left the question of its 
status open for later adjustment; and there is no 
reason why a coaling station on the coast of Cuba 
should menace its independence any more than that 
just established in Mexico menaces Mexican inde- 
pendence. 

* * * 

Aguinaldo chose a day full of historic interest to 
Americans,—the nineteenth of April,—for the pub- 
lication of his proclamation announcing his full ac- 
ceptance of the sovereignty of the United States in 
the Philippines, and recommending his fellow Fili- 
pinos to take a similar course. His references to 
“the glorious sovereign banner” of the United States 
are perhaps a little effusive, but no one can have 
the heart to criticize Filipino rhetoric. The main 
thing is that Aguinaldo fully recognizes and submits 
to the inevitable, and that, incidentally, he admits 
that the great majority of his fellow-countrymen 
have unmistakably declared in favor of peace. The 
fact is that the institutions which the United States 
is setting up in the Philippines are so liberal and 
offer so large a measure of self-government that it is 
impossible to hold the insurgents together in resist- 
ing them. The war is practically over; though 
there will be plenty of police duty for some time yet. 

* * * 


It was a melancholy and appalling exhibit which 
the British chancellor of the exchequer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, was compelled to make, when he pre- 
sented his budget in the House of Commons, April 
18. He admits that. the war in South Africa has 
already cost England $755,000,000, or double as 
much as the Crimean war. He finds the Boer re- 
publics so devastated that there is no hope of getting 
any contributions from the Transvaal toward the 
war expenses. He reports a deficit for the past year 
of $265,000,000, and an estimated deficit for the com- 
ing year of $205,000,000, and asks authority for an 
immediate loan of $300,000,000. To meet these 
heavy burdens, the income tax payers will be as- 
sessed an additional two pence in the pound; an ex- 
port duty of a shilling a ton will be imposed on coal; 
and a duty on sugar, which is altogether novel in 
British financiering, will be levied. 

* * * 


The new Australian parliament, which is to be 
opened with special ceremony by the Duke of Corn- 
wall and York on the 9th of May, will be confronted, 
on the threshold of its deliberations, with the issue 
which was so long dominant in American politics,— 
that of the tariff. The High Tariffists, under the 
Australian nomenclature, correspond to American 
Protectionists, while the term Low Tariffists in- 
cludes absolute Free Traders and those who do not 
discard all idea of protection, but subordinate it to 
revenue considerations. The Free Traders have a 
majority of six in the senate, the Protectionists a 
majority of five in the house; a division which sug- 
gests a possible deadlock between the two houses 
when the question of raising revenue comes up. 
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development of one hand or the other is thought in 
this way to affect the speech. 

Mr. Smedley is guarded in his statements, saymg 
that it will take a long time to work out the problem, 
if it is solved, of the connection between the hand 
and the brain. He does not believe that dexterity is 
directly connected with intelligence, but that it is 
noticeable through its effect upon speech. 

“J am not sure what we shall be able to do with 
this knowledge when we are more certain about it,” 
said Professor Smedley. “It should lead to dis- 
coveries of methods in the training of children which 
may be beneficial. At present I am inclined to ad- 
vise parents not to struggle with left-handed chil- 
dren to make them right-handed. There is a phy- 
sical reason why they have a tendency that way.” 


THACKERAY AND “THE VIRGINIANS.” 


BY MARY A. DRANSFIELD, M. A., 
High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


These topies are part of a syllabus made for third 
year English pupils. Each pupil having had, as 
far as possible, his choice of topics, he in his essay 
leads the class discussion on that subject. I have 
tried to arrange the topics so that they cover the 
main points in “The Virginians.” The parts in 
parenthesis are merely to define the topie more 
clearly, or to limit it where this seems necessary. 

“THE VIRGINIANS.” 

A special study.—An historical novel of “the 
later years of George II. and the earlier years of 
George III.” 

The sub-title might be “Forty Years After,” for 
this novel takes up the history of the Castlewood 
family about forty years after “Henry Esmond” 
drops it. 

[See the Edinburgh Review, Vol. 109-10, p. 224, 
October, 1859, for an interesting book review on 
“The Virginians.” | 

a. Topics for Essays (to be read and discussed 
in class):— 

(1) The historical setting of the story (dates of 
opening and of closing of story; famous wars and 
battles spoken of). 

(2) The historical characters in 
ginians” (both military and literary). 

(3) The previous history of the Esmonds (a 
brief sketch of Colonel Esmond’s story, as related to 
this novel, and of that of Beatrice). 

(4) The early training of the colonel’s grand- 
sons. 

(5) The life stories of Harry and George, briefly 
given. 

(6) A sketch of the main characters in “The 
Virginians” (their qualities, not much about their 
histories). 

(7) The subordinate characters in “The Vir- 


“The Vir- 


ginians.” 


(8) Contrasting characters in “The Virginians” 
(at least three sets: George and Harry; Mme. 
Esmond and the Baroness; General Lambert and 
Sir Miles Warrington). 

(9) The different places that are centres of action 
during the progress of the story (give these in their 
order; putting statements in essay form). 

(10) Manners and customs in colonial Virginia. 

(11) Life in London in the time of the Georges. 
(See Thackeray’s lectures on “The Four Georges.”) 

(12) Beatrice and the Baroness. (As a man 
soweth so shall he reap.) 

(13) Colonel Esmond and his grandson George. 
.(The survival of family traits.) 

(14) The ruling motives of men as illustrated in 
“The Virginians.” 

(15) “Richard Carvel” and “The Virginians.” 

(16) “Janice Meredith” and “The Virginiaris.” 

(17) Thackeray’s style. 


SUPERINTENDENT CuAreNnce F. Carron, Worces- 
ter: The attendance upon private schools is cer- 
tainly likely to increase, unless we adopt some 
flexible methods of meeting the sentiments of intelli- 


gent parents, 


WOMEN AUTHORS.—(VI) 

Sanborn, Helen Josephine; b. Maine, 1857; 1. Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

Sanborn, Katherine Abbott (‘‘Kate Sanborn”); b, New 
Hampshire, 1839; 1. Metcalf, Mass. 

Sangster, Margaret Elizabeth; b. New York, 1838; 1. 
New York City. 

Saunders, (Margaret) Marshall (‘Marshall Saunders”) ; 
b. New Hampshire, 1861; 1. San Francisco. 

Scidmore, Eliza Ruhamah; b. Wisconsin, 1856; 1. 
Washington. 

Scudder, Vida Dutton; b, India, 1861; 1. Boston. 

Searing, Laura Catherine Redden (“Howard Glydon’’) ; 
b. Maryland, 1840; 1, Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Seawell, Molly Elliot; b. Virginia, 1860; 1. Washington. 

Seelye, Elizabeth Eggleston; b. St. Paul, 1858; 1. St. 
George, N. Y. 

Sewall, Alice Archer; b. Ohio, 1870; 1. Washington. 

Seymour, Mary Harrison; b, Connecticut, 1835; 1. 
Litchfield, Conn, 

Shattuck, Harriette Robinson; b. Massachusetts, 1850; 
1. Malden, Mass. 

Sherwood, Emily Lee; b. Indiana, 1839; 1. Washington. 

Sherwood, Kate M. Brownlee; b. Ohio, 1841; 1. To- 
ledo, O. 

Sherwood, Mary Elizabeth Wilson; b. New Hamp- 
shire, 1830; 1. Washington. 

Skeel, Adelaide; b. New York, 1852; 1. Newburgh, N, Y. 

Sleight, Mary Brick; b, New York; 1. Sag Harbor, L. I. 

Slenker, Elmina Drake (‘‘Aunt Elmina’); b. New York, 
1827; 1. Snowville, Va. 

Slosson, Annie Trumbull; b. Connecticut; 1. New York 
City. 

Smith, Gertrude; b. California; 1. Boston. 

Smith, Harrietta Knight; b. Ohio, 1855; 1. Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Smith, Jane Luella Dowd; b. Massachusetts, 1847; 1. 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Smith, Lura Eugenie Brown; 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Smith, Marion Couthony; 
Orange, N. J. 

Smith, Mary Prudence Wells; b. New York, 1840; 1. 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Smith, Minna Caroline; b, California, 1860; 1. Boston. 

Smith, Nora Archibald; b. Philadelphia; 1. Hollis, Me, 

Soule, Caroline Auguste; b. Albany, 1824; 1. Glasgow. 

Spencer, Sara Andrews; b, New York, 1837; 1. Wash- 


b. Rochester, 1854; 1. 


b. Philadelphia; 1. East 


Spofford, Harriet Prescott; b. Maine, 1835; 1. Newbury- 
port, Mass. 


Sprague, Mary Aplin; b. Ohio, 1849; 1. Newark, O. 

Springer, Rebecca Ruter; b. Indiana, 1832; 1. Wash- 
ington. 

Stanton, Elizabeth Cady; 
York City. 

Starr, Eliza Allen; b. Massachusetts, 1824; 1, Chicago. 

Starrett, Helen Ekin; b, Pennsylvania, 1840; 1. 
Chicago. 

Steele, Esther Baker; b. New York, 1835; 
N. Y. 

Stetson, Charlotte Perkins; b. Connecticut, 1860; 1. 
Boston, 


b. New York, 1815; 1. New 


1. Elmira, 


Stevenson, Sarah Hackett; b. Illinois, 1849; 1. Chicago, 

Stevenson, Sara Yorke; b. Paris, 1847; 1. Philadelphia, 

Stewart, Eliza D, (“Mother Stewart”); b. Ohio, 1816; 
1. Springfield, O. 

Stickney, Julia Noyes; b. Massachusetts, 1830; 1. 
Boston. 

Stockton, Louise; b. Philadelphia; 1, Philadelphia, 

Stoddard, Elizabeth Drew Barstow; b. Massachusetts, 
1823; 1. New York City. 

Stowell, Louise Reed; b. Michigan, 1860; 1. Lowell, 
Mass. 
Strahm, Gertrude; b, Ohio, 1843; 1. Dayton, O. 
_ Stuart, Ruth McEnery; b. Louisiana; 1. New York City. 

Swett, Sophia Miriam; b. Maine; 1. Arlington Heights, 
Mass. 

Swett, Susan Hartley; b. Maine; 1. Arlington Heights, 
Mass. 

Tarbell, Ida M.; b. Pennsylvania, 1857; 1. New York 
City. 

Taylor, Mary Imlay; 1. Washington. 

Terhune, Mary Virginia (“Marion Harland’); b, 
Virginia, 1831; 1. Pompton, N. J. 

Thayer, Emma Homan; b. New York, 1842; 1. Pueblo, 
Col. 

Thomas, Edith Matilda; b. Ohio, 1854; 1. West New 
Brighton, N. Y. 

Thompson, Eliza Jane Trimble; Db. 
Hillsboro, O. 

Thorpe, Rose Hartwick; b. Indiana, 1850; 1, Pacific 
Beach, Cal, 

Tiernan, Frances Fisher (‘Christian Reid’); b. North 
Carolina; 1. New York City. 

Tiffany, Nina Moore; b. Cincinnati; 1. St. Paul, Minn. 

Timlow, Elizabeth Westyn; b. New York, 1861; 1. 
Nutley, N. J. 

Tincker, Mary Agnes; b. Maine, 1835; 1, Boston. 


Titterington, Sophie Bronson; b. India, 1846; 1. 
Rochester, [1]. 5 


Todd, Mabel Loomis; 
Mass. 
Townsend, Mary Ashley; b. New York, 1836; 1. New 
Orleans. 

Townsend, Virginia Frances; b. Connecticut, 1836; 1, 
Somerville, Mass. 

Train, Elizabeth Phipps; b. Massachusetts, 1856; 1, 
Duxbury, Mass. 

Trask, Kate Nichols (‘‘Katrina Trask’); b. Brooklyn; 
1. Saratoga, N. Y. 

Treat, Mary; b. New York, 1835; 1. Vineland, N. J. 

Trumbull, Annie Elliot; b. Connecticut, 1857; 1. Hart- 
ford, Conn, ; 

Tuttle, Mary McArthur Thompson; b. 1849; 1. Hills- 
boro, O, 

Upham, Grace LeBaron (Locke), (“Grace Le Baron’); 
b. Massachusetts, 1845; 1. Boston. 

Van Marter, Martha; b. New York, 1839; 1. New York 
City. 

Vannah, Letitia Katherine (“Kate Vannah”); b. 
Maine, 1855; 1. Gardiner, Me. 

Van Rensselaer, Mariana Griswold; b. New York; 1. 
New York City. 


Very, Lydia Louisa Anna; b, Massachusetts, 1823; 1. 
Salem, Mass. 

Waite, Catharine Van Valkenburg; 
l. Chicago. 


Ohio, 1816; 1. 


b. Massachusetts; 1. Amherst, 


b, Canada, 1829; 


Remsen’s Introduction to the Study of Chemistry. Briefer Course. 


By Prof. Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins. xix+435 pp. 12mo. Revised and enlarged. $1.12, net. 


Again this book has been thoroughly revised and reset. Recent developments of the subject have been utilized 
so far as they seemed appropriate in an elementary book. The quantitative experiments are somewhat more stron 


emphasized than in the earlier editions. 


t ] 
The modern theory of solution is as fully presented as seems profitable for 


the stage of study in view, and some use is made of the theory dealing with certain classes of reactions. 


_ in this country the book is used in hundreds of schools and colleges. 
editions, and has the unprecedented record of having been translated into German, French, and Italian. 


In England it has passed through several 
In the German 


form it is the elementary text-book in the University of Leipsic. 


W. R. ORNDORFF, Cornett University:—I 
have used it here for the past three years with uniformly 
good results. The book is well adapted to the needs of 
beginners. 


W. A. NOYES, ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: — I 
have used it ‘for four years, and I find it very satisfactory. 
I think it more scientific and better suited for the use of 
beginners than any other with which I am acquainted. 


Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America. 


Edited by Daniel V. Thompson of Dr. Julius Sachs’s School, New York City. xliii4122 pp. English 


Readings Series. 50 cents, net, 


Pope: Selections from his Poetry, 


Edited by Dr. Edward B. Reed of Yale. 


xxx4+246 pp. 


70 cents, met, 


The book includes Ode on Solitude, Windsor Forest, Essay on Criticism, Messiah, Rape of the Lock, Prol 
Cato, Eloisa to Abelard, Essay on Man, Book I, Moral Essay 11, Epistle to Dr. hibeaa. Epistle to Yee as ag Fo 


Universal Prayer, The Dunciad, Book IV., Etc. 


The introduction contains a brief biographical sketch, and a short essay 


on Pope’s poetry. There are also a bibliography and copious notes. 


29 W. 20d St., New York 


Henr ry Holt & Co. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ry 
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OUR BOUK TABLE. 


ELEMENTARY ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HY- 
GIENE. For Higher Grammar Grades. By Winfield 
S. Hall, Ph.D., M. D. (Leipsic), Northwestern Medical 
School, Chicago. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 273 pp. _ Illus- 
trated. Price, 75 cents. 

The American Book Company appeared on January 1 
with a New Century Series in anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene, in which there are to be five books; the first to 
be upon the market was the fourth of the series, the 
“Blementary Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene.” 

It has the unqualified indorsement of the text-book 
committee of the advisory board of the W. C. T. U_ 
which entitles it to the fullest confidence of all the friends 
of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, who is to be credited with practi- 
cally all the scientific temperance instruction laws in the 
country. 

The book is founded on the experimental methods. 
The subject of human physiology is introduced, with a 
brief treatment, largely experimental and practical, of 
the phys’ology of the growing plant. Through this 
means the interdependence of the plant and animal 
kingdoms is shown, together with the unity and harmony 
of nature. The appliances and material suggested for 
the experiments may easly be provided by any intelli- 
gent teacher. Particular attention should be given to 
lessons on domestic economy. From the. method here 
employed, pupils cannot fail to be interested in this sci- 
ence, and to have the hygienic principles firmly fixed in 
their minds. 


BOTANY. An Elementary Text for Schools. By Pro- 
fessor L. H. Bailey of Cornell. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. Illustrated, 355 pp. 

This is as attractive in make-up, as reliable as to fact, 
and as interesting in style as a school book could pe. 
The author is a scientist, a literary man, and a teacher. 
The book is the height of bookmakers’ art. The paper is 
heavy, with elegant finish, the typographical effect is 
ideal, and the illustrations are incomparable. 

Although Mr. Bailey is a specialist to the limit, he has 
made a book from the standpoints of the child’s needs 
and the teacher’s comfort. He makes no attempt to turn 
the mass of pupils into botanists, but he does assume to 
make every child love plants, because he knows about 
them, their personality, history, and characteristics. 
Whenever one appears whose love of plants leads him to 
be an investigator, he should be encouraged and aided. 
“The microscope is not an introduction to nature.” 
“The youth is by nature a generalist. He should not be 
forced to be a specialist.” It is a mistake to teach very 
much of botany that has no vital connection with the 
pupil’s life. “Good botanical teaching for the young is 
replete with human interest.” “Think more of pupils 
‘han of plants.” ‘The teacher who thinks first of his 
subject teaches science; he who thinks first of the pupil 
teaches nature study.” “The book should be a guide to 
the plant; the plant should not be a guide to the book.” 
“Excite the pupil’s interest, rather than his wonder.”’ 
THE PEOPLE’S MARX. A Popular Epitome of Karl 

Marx’s “Capital.”” By Gabriel Deville. Done into Eng- 

lish by Robert Rines La Mont, New York: The Inter- 

national Library Publishing Company. Cloth. 12mo. 

291 pp. 

The appearance of the present abridgement of 
“Capital,” by Karl Marx, is particularly timely, since 
more and more attention is being paid to social and eco- 
nomic problems in our day and generation than ever be- 
fore. “The People’s Marx’”’ is not intended as a substi- 
tute for the more profound and masterly ‘‘Capital,’’ but 
there is a very large class in the community who cannot, 
or perhaps will not, read “Capital’ who can and will 
read the book now made avaiiable. “The People’s 
Marx” runs easily over the road as a pilot engine might 
do, and when the way has been made clear, then the 
regular train, designated “Capital,” can follow. The at- 
tempt to popularize Marx’s scientific economics is ex- 
tended and helped by the work done by M. Deville. 
Those who are so notoriously improvident, as are the 
poor, that the very significance of the word capital is 
either entirely incomprehensible, or so very vaguely real- 
ized as to be almost the same as nebulae in substance, 
can get to know, at least in theory, what capital means, 
what are the real uses of money, and to see from a new, 
and perhaps strange, point of view something of its 
power, something of the magic of its circulation, and, 
in general, to know at first hands just a little more of a 
subject that is vital alike to those who labor with their 
hands and those whose work is only mental, in short, the 
employed and the employer. The subject is complex, but 
the involved has been cast aside when possible, and a 
most determined effort has been put forth to retain only 
that which is perspicuous. The world seems frequently 
to be cold and hard; it sometimes presents a wall of 
adament against which it must seem impossible to pre- 
vail. Those who survive are not the ones whose vision 
is narrow, it is not the weak and timorous ones that are 
triumphant, but rather those who know, by study and 
observation, from whence came also the creation of ‘“‘The 
People’s Marx,” and those who improve the opportunities 
that still remain. It is said that any one may be rich if 
le wishes to pay the price. This means self-denial, It 
means the husbanding of the little financial things and 
the small grains of expenditure. It means a long, hard 
life, and then perhaps a final discovery that “all is not 
sold that glitters.” The full things turn out sometimes 
‘o he only the empty things. The book is full of meat. 
\t is the fruit of careful and long-continued research, and 
ee than one sense will it well repay the most care- 
ul study, 

MURILLO, By Estelle M. Hurll. Riverside Art Series. 
A Collection of Pietures, with Introduction and Inter- 
pretation. Boston: Houghton,-Mifflin, & Co. School 
edition, in paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 40 cents. Library 
edition, 75 cents in cloth. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. are doing as good ser- 
‘ice for art in school as they did for literature. Six vol- 
mes have already been prepared by Miss Hurll, each a 


charming little book with which to acquaint children 

with the masters and masterpieces, This number treats 

of the great Spanish artist, Murillo, of whose fifteen most 
characteristic pictures the author has given an exception- 
ally clear and interesting interpretation. 

Among the pictures chosen are The Immaculate Con- 
ception, Boy at the Window, The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, The Madonna and Child, The Dice Players, The 
Education of the Virgin, Jesus and John (‘“The Children 
of the Shell’), The Holy Family, The Fruit. Venders, The 
Vision of St. Anthony, and St. Blizabeth of Hungary 
(“The Leper’’). 

To render the book more useful to older students, there 
is a valuable introduction containing interesting matter 
relating to Murillo’s character as an artist; on books of 
reference; an historical directory of the pictures men- 
tioned in this book, and giving the history and size of 
the picture, telling where it may be seen; outline table 
of the principal events in Murillo’s life; and contempo- 
rary painters—Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, French, and 
Italian. There is also a pronouncing vocabulary of 
proper names mentioned in the text, . 

Great care has been bestowed on the preparation of the 
pictures, only the best photographs from the original 
paintings have been used, and the engraving and print- 
ing of the plates has been most skillfully and carefully 
attended to. — 

THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK READER. By Henry J. 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Seventy-seven Illustrations. 
Longman’s Supplementary Readers. Edited by An- 
drew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 175 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Seton-Thompson and W. J. Long have set the American 
children wild over animal stories; and here they have 
them to their fill, and such racy stories, too, fifteen of 
them selected and adopted from “The Animal Story 
Book” and ‘‘The Red Book of Animal Stories.” The 
child cannot be imagined who would not revel in these 
stories, in which bear, panther, buzzard, gazelle, dog, 
frog, baboon, monkey, cat, elephant, kangaroo, or other 
animal is the hero. 

Here is social life and domestic life among wild ani- 
mals, and all with the touch of human experience. The 
book is fully illustrated, adding materially to its charm 
for children. — 

OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS. By George 
Gunton and Hayes Robbins. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 218 pp. ’ 

Essential to the proper conduct of our democratic in- 
stitutions is a knowledge of the great social and indus- 
trial problems which determine the opinions and actions 
of all citizens. Old and young need to have these ques- 
tions placed before them in the clearest and most concise 
manner. These ‘Outlines’ furnish just such informa- 
tion, equally well adapted to private reading, school 
study, and to the work cf debating societies. Bach chap- 
ter, with numerous illustrations, elucidates the funua- 
mental principles of the science in the sequence in which 
questions naturally suggest themselves to the investi- 
gator,—the scope of social science, how industrial life 
affects secial progress, discussions of wealth, production, 
consumption, wages, rent, interest, profits, etc. The 
chapters on Single Tax and Labor Organizations are es- 
pecially good, and finally, the author answers the ques- 
tion, Are we really progressing? Suggested references 
follow each chapter, also quotations from the greatest 
writers upon the subject, and a series of questions for re- 
view or debate. In comparatively few pages this book 
furnishes a broad outlook in the vital questions of to-day, 
ORATORY: ITS REQUIREMENTS AND ITS RE- 

WARDS. By ex-Governor John P, Altgeld of Illinois. 

Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Cloth. (414x6.) 

65 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is one of the brightest, sanest, noblest utterances 
of the season, not alone from its inspiration for oratory, 
but as well for its effect upon all literary, professional, 
or ethical effort. It can be read in an hour or two, and 
vet one will spend hours of many days upon it before he 
lays it aside. It is a better book for a teacher’s reading 
circle than books that are often there; indeed, it ought, 
soorer or later, to be in a teacher’s reading course, It 
will exalt every teacher’s ideals, purposes, and struggles. 
One can but do grander work for boys and girls who read 
this book. Its standards are all the more effective be- 
cause of their indirection. Talk to a boy about his own 
mistakes, and he thinks you are preaching, but talk to 
him about -Pericles and Demosthenes, Patrick Henry and 
Henry Clay, Webster and Calhoun, and he gets the same 
lesson with a vigor that touches every fibre of his being. 
I hope you will read the selections from this book, which 
are published in another column of this issue of the 
Journal. 

SHORTHAND FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Mrs. Arthur 
J. Barnes. 419 Century Building, St. Louis, Mo.: Ar- 
thur J. Barnes. - 
This book presents the American Pitman Phonography, 

which is used by the vast majority of stenographers in 

the United States. It is especially valuable in that it 
teaches the reporting style from the very first, thus 
avoiding confusion on the part of the student by learning 
the corresponding style and then forgetting it when he 
adopts the reporting style. It teaches the vowels and 
position at the same time. The rules are clear. It 
teaches the nomenclature, and gives a key to the writing 
exercises in nomenclature. This key, while giving 
ample assistance to the student by telling him the names 
of the strokes, still requires him to think out the form 
for himself. The book is a genuinely teachable one, in 
that it is easily taught and easily learned. The author 
is always on the scholarly side of the subject, and yet 
she puts herself not only in the place of the teacher, but 
especially in the place of the pupil, looking at the diffi- 
culties from the pupil’s standpoint, and then helping him 
to meet them. Every rule shows that she has had the 
mental action of the pupil in view while writing it, 
here is an abundance of writing exercises. The book, 
though small, is complete in that it covers the ground of 
the Reporter’s Companion, as well as the entire theory of 
shorthand. It is commended by such persons as Dr. 


Milne, president of the New York state normal at Albany, 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


A CARD CATALOG OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Greely, Brigadier-General A. W. 

Advance in Geographic Knowledge During the Nine- 
teenth Century. National Geographie Magazine, 
Vol. 12, No. 4, pp. 148-52. April, 1901. 

A summary of the explorations of the past century. 

Geography. 

Navarro, Senor Dr. Don Juan N., consul-general in New 
York. 

Mexico of To-day (to be continued). National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Vol. 12, No. 4, pp. 152-57. April. 

The constitution of Mexico contrasted with that of the 

United States in those points in which they differ. 


Tom L. Mills. 
Capitals of Greater Britain. Pall Mall Magazine, Vol. 
22, pp. 531-39. London, Eng., December, 1900. 
A well-illustrated article on Wellington, New Zealand. 
Position and picture of government house (532). Its 
history and pictures of government buildings (555-34), 
Its post-office and predictions for the future of the town, 
with three beautiful pictures of its scenery. 
New Zealand, 
E. M. Middleton. 
Wollaton Hall. Pall Mall Magazine, Vol. 22, pp. 
148-64. London, Eng., October, 1900. 
Fine pictures of this old castle, Would give children 
a good idea of English castle. 
England. Castle. 


Author not given. 
Russia’s Aims. Blaekwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
Vol. 169, pp. 548-62. Edinburgh, April, 1901. 

A continuation of an article written a year ago. 

Another interesting article on the relations existing 
between England and Russia. Helpful in showing how 
Russia’s activity in increasing her navy is regarded from 
an English point of view. 

Attitude of the powers of Europe in regard to war in 
South Africa (548). Attitude of the press of Russia 
(549). Criticism of Professor Novicow’s article in Con- 
temporary Review and the seizure of Port Arthur 
(449-51). Russia’s objective may* be Persian gulf and a 
second Port Arthur made there (555). Opinions of vari- 
ous people as to Russia’s aims (556-62). 

Asia. 


Author not given. 
At a Chinese Dinner Party. Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Vol. 168, pp. 851-55. Edinburgh, December, 1900. 

Might be read to children studying China, Quite a 
full description from the invitation to the close of party. 
The decorations, the food and manner of serving. 

China. 

Arthur Griffiths. 
A Day at Dartmoor. Pall Mall Magazine, Vol. 22, pp. 
200-14. London, Eng., October, 1900. « 

Chiefly valuable for its thirteen pictures of English 
convict life. 

England. Prisons. 

*J. Holt Schooling. 
The British Empire, 1800-1900, Pall Mall Magazine, 
Vol. 22, pp. 247-55. London, Eng., October, 1900, 

Treats of the expansion of British empire. Useful to 
the teacher, and contains illustrations. 

British empire compared with the rest of the world 
(247-48). Comparison of colonies, 1800-1900 (249). 
Comparison of United Kingdom, France, and Germany, 
as regards their colonies, etc. (250). Comparison of 
population of British empire, 1800-1900 (251). Plan 
showing space which population of British empire would 
occupy if all came to London (254). 

British colonies. 


PRACTICAL CIVICS. By Superintendent George 
Chandler, Osage, Ia. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company, 
Cloth. 292 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Mr. Chandler has succeeded in putting in brief space, 
in fascinating form, clear as crystal, every important 
feature of government as to origin, form, history, de- 
velopment, and departments. By the use of this book a 
teacher can easily and early unfold the principles of 
government and impress the responsibility and privilege 
of citizenship. 

The book is so simple in its arrangement, so practical 
in its illustrations, so delightful in its style as to be a 
valuable contribution to the cause of good government. 
The child will not only have aspirations to bear a part 
in the public service of his country, but will regard it as 
an honor to be a good citizen. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“How to Teach Reading and Composition.” By J.J.Burns, Price, 
50 cents. New York: American Book Company. 
“Under MacArthur in Luzon.” By Edward Stratemeyer. Price, 
1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. . 
Edited by R. A. Minckwitz and F. von Unwertb. 
Price, 65 cents. ——'‘ Wigwam Stories.” By Catherine Judd. Price, 
85 cents. Roston: Ginn & Co. 
“Ganot’s Natural Philosophy,” Edited by E. Atkinson, New York; 
Longmans, Green, & Co, 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half: 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


bee ny of educational. news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 29: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. 

May 2-3-4, Eastern Art Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia. 

May: Central Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati. . 

June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

December 27: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


DELAWARE. 


The Wilmington board of education is 
discussing whether non-resident students 
shall be prohibited from attending city 
schools, as the ‘legislature refused to 
charge tuition fees. 

Governor Hunn has awaiting his signa- 
ture a bill which extends the time of the 
second grade certificates from one year to 
five years, and the first grade from two to 
ten years, also giving to teachers who 
have taught in the state public schools for 
a period of ten consecutive years a life 
certificate. 

NEWARK. At the regular March 
meeting of the trustees of Delaware Col- 
lege, Dr. N. H. Brown was elected a mem- 
ber of the faculty with the title of assist- 
ant professor of electrical engineering. 
Professor E. Dwight Sanderson was 
elected associate professor of zoology. 
The arrangement made with the state 
board of health last year was continued. 
President George A. Harter was given 
leave of absence until September 1, and 
Dr. T. R. Wolf was appointed acting 
president. The report of the legislative 
committee concerning the state appropria- 
tion of $25,000—$12,500 for two years— 
was read. The president appointed as a 
committee on new buildings Manlove 
Hayes, George G. Evans, and James Hos- 
singer. Resolutions on the death of 
Lewis C. Vandegrift, a member of the 
board, were adopted. The board ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the presi- 
dent. 

DOVER. Rev. Vaughan §S. Collins, 
principal of Wilmington Conference Acad- 
emy, has resigned, and has accepted a 
call to the M. E. church at Smyrna. Pro- 
fessor Cecil A. Ewing, the present vice- 
principal, has been named by the board of 

trustees as acting principal for the re- 
mainder of the present school year, The 
board also elected Professor Elmer L. 


Cross of Milford principal. Mr. Cross 
was born in Ohio in 1863. From 1866 to 
1880 he lived in Missouri, and from 1880 
to 1884 in Vineland, N. J., where he at- 
tended high school two years, In Janu- 
ary, 1884, he entered Pennington Semi- 
nary, and graduated (with second honors) 
from that institution in 1886. He then 
taught school near Camden, N. J., for a 
year, and entered Dickinson College in 
1887. His career at “Old Dickinson” is 
something of which he has a right to be 
proud, for he won first prize each year for 
the four successive years, graduating with 
first honors. In 1891 he was elected pro- 
fessor of Latin at the Conference Acad- 
emy, and held that position several years. 


Leaving Dover, Mr. Cross went to Flush- - 


ing, N, J., as principal of the high school, 
and in 1896 was elected to the principal- 
ship of the Carlisle high school, which po- 
sition he held three years. This is his 
second year at Milford, where he is said 
to be quite popular. At the recent ses- 
sion of the Conference the debts of the 
academy were as follows:— 


Unpaid on first mortgage........ $8,700.00 


Second mortgage 15,000.00 
Unfounded debt ................ 12,000.00 
$35,000.00 


It is felt that the affairs are such that the 


debt must either be paid or the valuable. 


sacrificed. A strong effort is to be made 
during June to raise the whole amount. 
Delaware sadly feels the need of prepara- 
tory, and it is earnestly hoped that the 
academy will not have to close its doors 
after a useful period covering more than 
thirty years, 

Professor Cecil A. Ewing has been 
elected to succeed Professor Cross at Mil- 
ford, at a salary of $1,000. 


VIRGINIA. 


Hampton Institute held its thirty- 
third anniversary exercises at Cleveland 
hall on Wednesday, April 17, at two 
o'clock. On Tuesday, April 16, a confer- 
ence was held at which the Rt. Rev, 
William C. Doane, LL.D., Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, LL.D., President D. C. Gilman, 
LL.D., Hon. Gustavus R. Glenn, state 
school commissioner of Georgia, Dean 
James E. Russell of Teachers’ College, 
New York, and others interested in 
Southern education took part, 


CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The program of the Illinois 
Society for Child Study May 2, 3, 4 is as 
follows: “The American Child’—1. The 
president’s annual address, “The Outlook 
for the Physical Welfare of Our Children,” 
Dr. Derexa Morey-Errant; 2. “From the 
Physician’s Point of View,” Dr. Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson; 3. “From the Social 
Point of View,” Miss Mary McDowell; 4. 
“From the Educational Point of View,” 
Colonel Francis W. Parker. “Scientific 
Child Study’”—1. “Resume of the Results 
of Child Study,” Dr. Thomas P. Bailey, 
Jr., extension department, University of 
Chicago; 2. Dr. H. H. Donaldson, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; 3. “Reasoning of Chil- 
dren,”’ Professor Harlow Gale, University 
of Minnesota; 4, “Division of Labor in 
Child Study,” Professor John I, Jegi, Mil- 
waukee state normal school; ““Unidex- 
terity,’ Fred W. Smedley, Chicago, de- 
partment child study and pedagogic inves- 
tigation; 6. Report of child study clubs. 
“Adolescence’’—1. ‘‘The Presentation of a 
Typical Case,” Dr. Amy Tanner. Points 
of view: 2. “The Physical,” Dr. W. S. 
Christopher; 3. “The Jurist’s,’ Judge 
Tuthill; 4. “‘The Religious,’ Dr. George 
A. Coe, Northwestern University; 5. ‘The 
Psychological,” Professor M. V. O’Shea, 


University of Wisconsin. “Prevention 
vs. Child-Saving’’—Presentation of the 
subject, Joseph’ W. Errant; discussion. 


Henry W. Thurston, Chicago normal 
school, Miss Mihl, Chicago public schools. 
“Literature for Children’—1. “The func- 
tion of Literature in the Life of the 
Child,” Dr. Arnold Tompkins, Chicago 
normal school; 2. “Stories for Little Chil- 
dren,” Mrs. Gudrun Taorne-Thompsen, 
Chicago Institute; 3. “Bible Stories for 
Children,’ Mrs. Martha McLeisch; 4. 
“Reading for Adolescents,’ Mrs, Helene 
L Dickey, librarian, Chicago normal 
school. Business meeting at 9 o'clock. 
The fee for membership in the society is 
$1 per year, which includes participation 
in the annual congress and subscription 
to the Transactions of the Society. The 
rransactions of the Society will be on sale 
at each meeting, and will be sold in sets 
or single numbers. The North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools, at its annual meeting, took action 
which is planned to bring about an affilia- 
tion between all the universities, colleges, 
and secondary schools in the district. A 


THE NEW BABY 


Opens up a new world to the loving 
mother. If it is a strong, healthy baby 
that new world is a world of happiness, 
If it is a weak, fretful child the new 
world is full.of anxiety. It has been 
proven in thousands of cases, that the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion makes all the difference between 
strength and weakness in children. 
Healthy, happy mothers have healthy, 
happy children. “Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” gives the mother strength to give 
her child. It makes the baby’s advent 
practically painless and promotes the 
secretion of the nourishment necessary 
to the healthful feeding of the nursing 
child. 

“I have been using Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription and can say it is just what you adver- 
tise it to be,” writes Mrs. Victor J. Hadin, of 
Leonardsville, Riley Co., Kansas. “I began 
taking it just two months before baby came 
and was greatly benefited by its use. The doc- 
tor who attended me said I did about as well as 
any one he had seen (as I was sick only about 
three hours), and also that your ‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription’ was ‘one patent medicine’ which he 
did have faith in. We now have a darling baby 
boy, strong and healthy, who weighed nine 
pounds when born. During this month he has 
gained three and one-half pounds. Have never 
given him one dose of medicine.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, sent /ree on 
receipt of 21 ene-cent stamps to pay 
expense of mailing ov/y. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


special commission was appointed to 
make investigation, and will report at the 
next annual meeting, to be held in Cleve- 
land in March, 1902. The objects of the 
commission were defined as follows: 10 
formulate a definite plan of affiliation and 
credit between the universities, colleges, 
and secondary schools of the North Cen- 
tral states. To define ang describe unit 
courses of study in the various subjects of 
the high school program. To decide upon 
a plan of uniformity of admission require- 
ments for the universities and colleges. 
To secure uniformity in the standards and 
methods and economy of labor and ex- 
pense in the matter of high school inspec- 
tion. The following members of the com- 
mission were appointed, and others were 
left to be selected from the colleges inter- 
ested: E. B. Andrews, president State 
University of Nebraska; George McLean, 
president State University of Iowa; John 
R. Kirk, president state normal school, 
Missouri; George Carmen, director Lewis 
Institute, Chicago; Dean Judson, Colum- 
bia University; Professor Stanley Coulter, 
Purdue University; S. F. Nightingale, 
superintendent high schools, Chicago; C, 
A. Kendall, superintendent schools, In- 
dianapolis; Dean E. A. Birge, State Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; James H. Baker, 
president State University of Colorado; 
A. S. Whitney, University of Michigan; 
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E. L. Harris, principal of public schools, 
Cleveland. The annual election of officers 
of the association resulted as follows: 
President--W. 8S. Chaplin, chancellor 
Washington University, St. Louis, Vice- 
presidents—Ohio, J. H. Barrows, E. L. 
Harris; Michigan, F. W. Kelsey, S. O. 
Hartwell;) Indiana, W. P. Kane, Edward 
Ayers; Illinois, W. R. Harper, L. G., 
Bloch; Wisconsin, J, W. Stevens, Miss E, 
C. Sabin; Minnesota, W. M. West, F. A. 
Weld; Iowa, G. E. McLean, H. H. Seer- 
ley; Missouri, R. H. Jesse, J. R. Kirk; 

Nebraska, E. B. Andrews, W. L. Daven- 
port; Kansas, F. H. Snow, W. A. David- 
son; Colorado, J. H. Baker, W. H. Smiley. 
Secretary—Fred N. Scott of Michigan, 
Treasurer—George A. Carmen of Chicago. 
Executive committee—W. S. Chaplin, 
Fred N. Scott, George B. Alton, George A. 
Carmen, C. A. Waldo, E. L. Harris, J. E. 
Armstrong,——The North Central History 
Teachers’ Association concluded its fifth 
annual meeting in the Fine Arts building 
April 6 by electing the following officers: 
President, A. H. Sanford, Stevens Point 
normal school, Stevens Point, Wis.; vice- 
president, Mary E. Lynch, Chase school, 
Chicago: secretary and treasurer, J, W. 
Fertig, Lewis Institute, Chicago; execu- 
tive committee, A. H. Sanford, Mary E. 
Lynch, J. W. Fertig, Evarts B. Greene, 
and Mary M’Nair. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


ALAMEDA. This is a resident town in 
the suburbs of San Francisco. Popula- 
tion, 17,000. Here the departmental plan 
has been adopted and put in as perfect 
working order as in any part of the coun- - 
try. It takes in the entire grammar de- 
partments. Sloyd and sewing are in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and 
plans are maturing for dividing the time 
of the girls between cooking and sewing. 
All the school buildings are large and 
built with reference to their best adapta- 
tion to the new order of things. Each 
has a complete plant for the industrial 
features of the work. Homestudy is ab- 
solutely abolished in the primary and 
grammar grades. The course of study is 
somewhat reduced to provide for study 
periods in schools, but there is more gain 
than loss in consequence. Charles C. 
Hughes and Eva M. Fabens, superintend- 
ent and assistant, are making a record for 
Alameda which places it not only at the 
front on the coast, but among the leadin 
cities in the country. . 


WASHINGTON. 


Superintendent F. M. McCully of the 
Ellensburg schools, and editor of tne 
Northwest School Journal, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of public 
instruction, Mr. McCully is in the front 
rank of educators, and in hearty sym- 
pathy with the needs of the great teach- 
ing body. Practical, earnest, devoted, are 
the qualities brought to this office, after 
years of experience and contact. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


MAYOR’S VETO MESSAGE—TEACHERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 83 COMMENDED— 


THADDEUS MORIARTY TENDERED 


The mayor has vetoed the revised char- 
ter and returned it to the legislature. His 
veto message, a very able document, con- 
tains the following about the proposed 
changes in the school system:— 


“The department of education furnishes 
another instance of vital and radical 
changes from the system of charter gov- 
ernment long and favorably known in this 
city, 

“The public schools of this city origin- 
ated and grew up as local institutions. 
The boundaries of the school districts 
were as well known to the people as the 
lines of the ward and assembly district. 

“Thus the schools were close to the peo- 
ple, and engaged the attention of those 
most directly interested in their efficiency 
' and welfare. Until the present, it has al- 

ways been deemed to the public advantage 
to foster and keep alive this popular in- 
terest. 

“Tt remains for the proposed charter not 
only to destroy all local interest, but to 
practically exclude the people from the 
management of the schools. 

“The proposed charter abolishes the 
school boards in all of the five boroughs 
as they exist to-day, and in their place es- 
tablishes a central board of education. 
This of itself is a radical move in the 
wrong direction. It is counter to all ex- 
periences of the past, which show that 
this, of all departments of the city govern- 
ment, has always been a matter of the 
deepest local interest, 

“But the centralizing features of the. 
charter go further. By the terms of sec- 
tion 1,063, it is made ‘the duty of the 
poard of education, in the month of Feb- 
ruary’ in each year, to appoint ‘an execu- 
tive committee of fifteen members,’ which 
is to be vested ‘with the administrative 
powers of the board.’ 

“The powers of the board, whether act- 
ing as such, or through this committe, 
are practically reduced to the appointment 
of a clerical force, the selection of sites, 
the making of leases, the erection of build- 
ings, the appointment of janitors, and a 
limited control over the purchase of sup- 
plies. The board cannot regulate ‘the 
methods of teaching,’ as by section 1,086 
they are intrusted to the board of super- 
intendents, nor can the board appoint an 
examiner or teacher of any kind, or a di- 
rector of special branches, except on the 
nomination of the board of superin- 
tendents or the city superintendent. Nor 
has the board any control over the text- 
books used in the schools, since section 
1,088 declares that it ‘shall approve only 
such as the board of superintendents rec- 
ommend.’ 

“While the actual authority of the 

‘board of education is thus reduced to a 
minimum, the city superintendent is made 
an autocrat, He issues licenses to teach, 
and at the end of two years he may renew 
the same without examination, if the work 
of the license is ‘satisfactory’ to him. He 
exempts from examination graduates of 
colleges who have pursued a course of 
study that is ‘satisfactory’ to him. He re- 
ceives reports from district superintend- 
ents as to the ‘government, course of 
study, methods of teaching, discipline, and 
conduct of school,’ but he is only to send 
to the board of education ‘such parts of 
said reports as he may consider necessary 
or proper.’ 

“The so-called, local boards, which are 
scattered throughout the city, and consist 
of five members appointed by the borough 
presidents, a district superintendent, and 
a member of the board of education, are 
simply shadows of the former school 
boards, utterly devoid of substance and 
authority. These boards can industri- 
ously find all manner of fault with the 
educational system and its teachers, and 
make recommendations to the board of 
education without limit, but they cannot 
act in so simple a matter as transferring 
or excusing a teacher within their own 
districts, except with the approval of the 
board of superintendents. Nor can they 
pass on a complaint against a teacher 
until it has first been reported upon by 
that teacher’s principal. 

“In a word, the charter provisions of 
the chapter on education from beginning 
to end shut the door in the face of the 
people. Their representatives, even when 
sitting in the board, have no longer any 
control over the schools, They can direct 
the clerical force and erect buildings, but 
they are devoid of all power as to the 
actual administration of the schools as 
teaching institutions. 

“The charter says to the people: ‘You 
may build schoolhouses and pay for them, 


A RECEPTION. 


but you must stand on the outside of 
them, You must pay by taxation for 
what goes on within, but you cannot 
touch the management.’ Yet the citizens 
of this city sit in the managing boards of 
private schools and colleges, and even 
universities, and direct all their affairs. 

“T now ask your attention to a provision 
in section 1,153, which is objectionable, 
not only because it is a raid on the city 
treasury, but because it opens the door to 
the use of school moneys to support sec- 
tarian schools. 

“Section 1,152 is so amended as to 
authorize any ‘private school’ in the city 
to share in the ‘common school fund in 
the same manner and degree as the com- 
mon schools in the city of New York,’ 

“This provision is a violation of section 
10 of Article 8 of the constitution, which 
declares that ‘no county, city, town, or 
village shall hereafter give any money or 
property, or loan its money or credit to 
or in aid of any individual, association, or 


corporation.’ 
“The words ‘private schools’ plainly 
comprehend sectarian institutions. The 


amendment is therefore in open violation 
of section 4 of Article 9 of the constitu- 
tion, which declares that ‘neither the state 
nor any sub-diviséon thereof shall use its 
property or credit, or any public money, 
or authorize or permit either to be used, 
directly or indirectly, in aid or mante- 
nance other than for examination or in- 
spection, of any school or institution of 
learning wholly or in part under the con- 
trol or direction of any religious denomii- 
uation, or in which any denominational 
tenet or doctrine is taught. 

“This amendment is a distinct declara- 
tion by the legislature that it has the 
authority to apply moneys raised from 
taxation to the support of private schoo:s 
under sectarian and other control in dc- 
fiance of these plain provisions of the 
constitution. 

“The legislature has no more right to 
take money raised by taxation and apply 
it to a private school, even if it is not 
sectarian, than it has to take such money 
and apply it to the benefit of any private 
enterprise.” 

Two amendments have been introduced 
at Albany, one eliminating the private 
school clause, the other expunging the 


clause exempting certain graduates of the 
Normal College desiring to teach in the 
city schools from the city superintendent’s 
examination. 

At the last meeting of the Manhattan- 
Bronx board, the principals and teachers 
of public school 83 were invited to be pres- 
ent on the invitation of the board that 


the members might express to them in. 


public their recognition of the conduct vf 
the corps during the fire which broke out 
in the school building on February 4. 
Despite the fact that many of the means 
and ways of egress were blocked by the 
smoke and flames, the entire school of 
2,500 pupils was gotten out in safety, 

In recognition of his long and faithful 
services on the board, Thaddeus Moriarty 
was tendered a complimentary by his 
fellow-members on April 20 at Del- 
monico’s. President O’Brien was the 
originator of the idea, and, in presiding, 
called attention that the commissioner 
whom they had met to honor had been 
connected with the school system of the 
city for twenty-five years. Congratula- 
tory addresses were made by commis- 
sioners, as well as by Superintendents 
Maxwell and Jasper, and at-the conclusion 
of the toasts a large silver loving cup was 
presented to Mr. Moriarty. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NORMAL SCUOOL. 


Sixty graduates and teachers of the New 
Hampshire normal school—Plymouth— 
who are teaching in Boston and vicinity, 


held their first banquet in Boston at the 
Quincy house on Saturday, April 20. It 
was an enjoyable occasion. A permanent 
organization was formed, with M. 
Getchell of the Hyde Park high school as 
president, Viola E. McClure, vice-presi- 
dent, Grace Bosworth of Brookline, secre- 
tary, and Edgar Cass, treasurer. Music 
was furnished by Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
Avery of Somerville. The addresses were 
by Lincoln Owen of the Rice school, Bos- 
ton, Dr. A. E, Winship of the Journal of 
Education, and Principal J. E. Klock, the 
present head of the school, under whose 
administration the legislature this year 
increased the appropriations for mining 
expenses fifty per cent. A letter from Dr. 


C, C, Rounds, who was unable to be pres- 
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ent, contained the following interesting 
paragraphs: — 

“The school wag established before the 
state wanted it. It had not fit equip- 
ment, and for years it existed, in spite of 
fierce opposition, but one feature over- 
balanced all opposition, namely, that, by 
a contract between the village and the 
trustees, the full control of the schools 
was given over to the normal school for 
use as training schools. The normal had 
the choice of teachers, control of the 
course of study and the management. At 
that time no normal school in the United 
States had such control of a system. 

“In 1883 schoolhouse and boarding 
house were old and unfit for use. There 
was no library, and no apparatus worthy 
the name, The state appropriation was 
$5,000; local appropriation was $1,313.48; 
deficit that year, $746; estimated deficit 
for 1884, $797. There was an inherited 
debt of $1,000. Total number of pupils, 
forty-seven; teachers, four. In 1896 all 
buildings were new and creditable, An- 
nual state appropriation, $10,000; local 
appropriation, $500. Thirteen teachers, 
ninety-one professional students. I have 
seen many normal schools in the United 
States, England, France; some of these 
have been much grander in equipment, 
much larger in numbers, much more ex- 
tended in courses of study, but never have 
I seen one which, in the appropriate work 
of preparation of teachers, could claim 
superiority to our school, very few which 
eould deserve to be ranked with it.” 


It is sometimes of real importance to 
know slang. ‘The hand which made the 
heavens made a grain of sand,” said the 
orator. “The hand which made the lofty 
mountains made a drop of water; the 
hand which made me made a daisy.” 
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SELF-GOVERNING SCHOOLS. 
Dr, A. E. Winship, Journal of Educa- 
tion: Can you give me the names of 
secondary schools in which the students 
either wholly or in part govern them- 
selves? Can you refer me to any pub- 
lished articles on self-government in 
schools? Any information you can give 
on school self-government will be appre- 
ciated, E. R. W., New Hampshire. 


There are two distinct and widely ap- 
plied systems of self-government in 
schools. One known as the “school city” 
owes its promulgation and probably its 
origination to Willson L. Gill of New 
York city. It is claimed that more than 
50,000 children are already living under 
this system, the root idea of which is a 
complete municipal school life, with city 
government, chief of police, police cap- 
tains, sergeants, and policemen. They 
make their own rules and see to their 
execution. 

The most complete exemplification that 
I have seen of the school city was in the 
normal and training school of New Paltz, 
N. Y., under the leadership of Dr. Myron 
T. Scudder. From the littlest tots in the 
lowest grade up to the post graduates of 
the normal school, the government is ab- 
solutely that of the school city. 

From the cleanliness in the aisles, to’the 
deportment in school and out, by day or 
evening, these officers have entire charge. 
It is not necessary to say that its work- 
ing is perfect, but I have seen nothing 
more thoroughly satisfactory between the 
seas. Dr. Scudder is a public benefactor, 
and there is little doubt but that he will 
send some printed matter on the subject 
to those who are interested. It would 
probably cost no more than the postage 
so long as his supply lasts. 

The school city is a great conception, 
“and is a grand success where it is applied 
by those who believe in it and think it 
worth their while to develop and maintain 
it. John T. Ray of Hyde Park, Ill., has 
had a remarkable success with pupil 
government. There are said to be 50,000 
American school children, also, under 
this form of self-government all infiu- 
enced by the spirit and under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Ray’s ideal, He says that no 
amount of subsequent teaching of the 
theory of democratic citizenship can undo 
the false ideas that are put in practice 
during the eight or twelve years of a 
child’s school life, A child that is taught 
in school life that ke has nothing to do 
with the good order or conduct of the 
school, and is taught that this is the 
teacher’s business, will be very apt to have 
the same ideas of his duty as a citizen 
toward the general conduct of the mem- 
bers of the community—let the officers 
enforce the law. A boy who in school is 
allowed to believe, and acts according to 
that belief, that he has a right to hide the 
misdeeds of his fellow pupils, will be apt 
to develop in a dull life into the alderman 
who has such a false idea of his civic 
duties that he will believe that it is honor- 
able to refuse to tell who offers him a 
thousand-dollar bribe. 

The boy who unhesitatingly does wrong 
in school and relies with confidence upon 
his schoolmates not giving him away, be- 
cause they might be called “tattlers,” is 
ready to develop into the brazen boodler 
and law-breaker who does not hesitate to 
defy public opinion. 

The boy who would not cheat in an ex- 
amination himself, but who does not hesi- 
tate to hide the fact that his seatmate 
does it, will be apt to develop into the 
self-righteous citizen who knows his 
neighbor is on a stuffed pay roll, or that 
another is defrauding the city, yet he will 
keep still about the one and vote for the 
other. 

The Mosaic law, the English common 
law, and the statute laws all insist that 
a citizen shall be a witness when called 
upon, and that a knowledge of a crime 
deliberately concealed makes one a party 
to the crime. Yet in our schools we teach 
exactly the opposite. The child is told 
to do right himself, possibly, but is told 
also to mind his own affairs, and is not ex- 
pected to assist in exposing wrong nor in 
regulating the conduct of those who con- 
stantly affect his personal rights in the 
everyday intercourse of the school. 

The remedy is to enlist the pupil from 
,the first day he enters school in taking an 
interest in the community life of the 
school. Let him feel that he can have a 
voice in making and enforcing all the 
regulations that affect him in his school 
life outside -of mere intellectual work. 
The pupil who is disposed to do right 
should be urged to make his influence for 
right conduct as pronounced as does the 
evil-disposed or thoughtless pupil who 
imposes his wrong conduct on pupils and 
teachers alike. The pupil snouid be 


taught to be fearless in discountenancing 
wrong-doing about the school, taught to 
warn his neighbor that his misdeeds must 
cease or that he will expose them in a 
manly way. 

The pupil should be taught to see that 
the individual conduct of his schoolmates 
does affect his right and privileges, and 
that the conduct of the whole school com- 
munity is a matter that directly affects 
him, and that he should make himself felt 
in influencing it. 

The teacher should not stand alone in 
being responsible for right action and 
good conduct in the school, as .s generally 
the case. The teacher ought to enlist on 
the side of good order and right conduct 
a majority of the pupils of the school, and 
through them suppress the badly disposed 
or thoughtless pupils. As it is now, the 
teacher stands on one side for right action, 
on the other stands the active element of 
disorder, while as lookers-on—drones in 
influence—stand the majority of the 
pupils, who do right themselves, but are 
neutral in their influence in the school, as 
they will be in civic life afterward. 

The purpose of the pupil government 
experiment being tried for the last five 
years in the John Crerar school of 
Chicago was to try to give practical effect 
to this theory of Mr. Ray, By means of 
officers called ‘‘tribunes’’—protectors of 


the rights of the pupils—together with 
those who actively assist in securing good 
conduct, the government of the external 
affairs of the school is carried on. These 
pupils, who properly conduct themselves 
and use their personal influence for proper 
conduct in the school, are made citizens of 
the school, a badge of honor, of privilege, 
of responsibility. A majority oz the 
pupils of the school are citizens, and most 
of the remainder desire to be, but all are 
not capable of that degree of self-control 
that entitles them to it. The tribunes and 
citizens wear a pin bearing a flag, the 
name of the school, and the inscription 
and motto, “Pupil government—of the 
pupils, by the pupils, and for the pupils.” 

The five years’ experiment has been an 
increasing success in the opinion of 
teachers, principal, pupils, and patrons. 
They have no desire to return to the old 
methods. Pupils are more self-reliant, 
more considerate of the rights of others, 
and it is believed better fitted in every 
way for the duties of active citizenship as 
men and women. ° 

One of the three principals, White of 
Syracuse (by the way, there are three 
Whites—black White, red White, white 
White—principals of grammar schools of 
Syracuse) has applied Mr. Ray’s prin- 
ciples as perfectly as any one I know in 
the country. 


MACHINE-MADE READING. 


A RICH CARICATURE OF A FAD. 


Dr, George P. Brown, in “School and 
Home Education,” says: ‘One line of real 
literature interesting to the child is worth 
more than a ton of dull iteration and re- 
iteration of dreary, senseless word com- 
binations.” He further says:— 


“The demand by some teachers for 
more reading matter has led to some re- 
sults in the preparation of reading mate- 
rial for young children which are greatly 
to be deplored. It has led to the use of 
what may be termed ‘machine-made lit- 
erature,’ which may be found, to a greater 
or less degree, in amount and in ab- 
surdity, in some of the text-books pre- 
pared for the use of school children.” 

This he illustrates by the following 
caricature of the tendency of the day: All 
these sentences are made by a nickel-in- 
the-slot process, using six ideas which 
were in themselves good. My rabbit has 
long ears, pink eyes, feet that jump and 
run, a short tail, and a white coat. Pretty 
Bunny Bun! 

MY RABBIT. 

I see ears. 

I see eyes. 

I see long ears. 

I see pink eyes. 

I see long ears and pink eyes. 

I see feet. . 

I see feet that jump. 

I see feet that run. 

I see feet that jump and run. 

I see a short tail. 

I see a white coat, 

I see a short tail and a white coat. 

I see Bunny-bun. 

I see pretty Bunny-bun. 

Pretty Bunny-bun is my rabbit. 

Has the rabbit long ears? 

The rabbit has long ears. 

Has the rabbit pink eyes? 

The rabbit has pink eyes. 

Has the rabbit long ears and pink eyes? 

The rabbit has long ears and pink eyes. 

I like a rabbit. 

I like a rabbit with long ears. 

I like a rabbit with pink eyes. 

I like a rabbit with long ears and pink 
eves. 

Has the rabbit feet? 

Yes, the rabbit has feet, 

Can the rabbit jump? 

Yes, the rabbit can jump. 

Can the rabbit run? 

Yes, the rabbit can run. 

The rabbit can run. 

The rabbit can jump, 

The rabbi: can run and jump. 

The rabbit can jump and run. 

The rabbit has feet and can run. 

The rabbit has feet and can jump. 

The rabbit has feet and can run and 
jump. 

The rabbit has feet and can jump and 
run, 

I like to see a rabbit with feet. 

I like to see a rabbit run. 

I like to see a rabbit jump. 

I like to see a rabbit run and jump. 

I like to see a rabbit jump and run, 

Has the rabbit a tail? 

Yes, the rabbit has a tail. 

Has the rabbit a short tail? 

Yes, the rabbit has a short tall. 

Has the rabbit a coat? 

Yes, the rabbit has a coat. 

Has the rabbit a white coat? 


Yes, the rabbit has a white coat. 

The rabbit has a short tail and a white 
coat. 

I like to see a rabbit with a tail, 

I like to see a rabbit with a short tail. 

I like to see a rabbit with a coat. 

I like to see a rabbit with a white coat. 

I like to see a rabbit with a short tail 
and a white coat. 

My little rabbit is Bunny-bun. 

Bunny-bun has long ears. 

Bunny-bun has pink eyes. 

Bunny-bun has feet. 

Bunny-bun can jump. 

Bunny-bun can run. 

Bunny-bun can jump and run. 

Bunny-bun can run and jump. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has long ears. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has pink eyes. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has little feet. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has a short tail, 

Pretty Bunny-bun has a white coat. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has long ears and 
pink eyes. 

Pretty Bunny-bun has a short tail and 
a white coat. 

It is time for a universal call for good 
literature, and naught but good litera‘ure, 
from start to finish in school readers. 


A PROGRESSIVE CENTURY. 


The daily papers and magazines contain 
copious references to the achievements of 
smart people during the nineteenth cen- 


tury, so it will be quite proper to use a 
small part of our space in enumerating 
some of the inventions and discoveries; 
which have been particularly. helpful to 
mankind. 

Without regard to the order of their 
dates, we refer to the following: — 

Telegraph, Bessemer steel, roller flour 
mill, Pasteur’s discovery, typewriter, 
phonograph, bicycle, sewing machine, 


telephone, power printing press, photog- 
raphy, type-setting machinery, agricul- 
tural machinery, railway, steam naviga- 
tion, electric lighting, electric power, 
anaesthetics, antiseptics, sub-marine 
cable, artificial ice, wireless telegraphy, 
photo-engraving, Roentgen rays, air 
brake, vulcanized rubber. 


TEMPLE OF SCIENCE. 


A temple of science, to cost $500,000, is 
to be erected by the Scientific Alliance of 
New York to house the various societies 
composing the organization, and give 
them the facilities for the advancement of 
original research which they long have 
needed. The project is commended to the 
public over the signatures of a disun- 
guished committee of co-operation, con- 
sisting of Andrew H. Green (chairman), 
Andrew Carnegie, Abram S.. Hewitt, 
Samuel Sloan, William E. Dodge, Edward 
D. Adams, John S, Kennedy, Frederick W. 
Devoe, J. Hampden Robb, D. Willis 
James, and Colonel John J. McCook. 

The Scientific Alliance is composed of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, the 
Torrey Botanical Club, the New York 
Microscopical Society, the Linnaean So- 
viety of New York, the New York Minera- 
logical Club, the New York section of the 
American Chemical Society, and the New 
York Entomological Society. 

The building is to be to them what Bur- 
lington house in London is to the Royal, 
the Geological, the Chemical, the Anti- 
quarian, the Astronomical, and the Lin- 
naean Societies, which make their homes 
therein, or what the Palais de l’Industrie 
in Paris is to the four academies of 
Belles-Lettres, Science, Beaux Arts, and 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. 


EPWORTH LEAGUE AND YELLOW- 
STONE PARK. 


Facts like these talk, and if you con- 
template taking advantage of the low Ep- 
worth League rates to San Francisco next 
July, $59 Chicago back to Chicago via 
either Ocean or Shasta route from San 
Francisco to Portland, you are entitled to 


know that on a similar occasion three 
years ago ninety-five per cent. of the 
Christian Endeavorers, returning by way 
of .Portland, used the Northern Pacific 
railway, and more than half this number 
visited Yellowstone park, which is reached 
by rail from Livingston, Mont.—a point on 
the main line of the N. P. R., less than two 
hours ride by rail from Cinnabar, at the 
entrance to the park. 

This is the railway that runs the famous 
“North Coast Limited’—the crack train 
of the Northwest. Send to Charles S. Fee, 
St. Paul, Minn., or C. BE, Foster, 279 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass., for an Ep- 
worth League map folder, and decide for 
yourself as to the route you will use, 


HOME UNIVERSITY, 


Flushing, Michigan, 


Offers instruction in any subject by corre- 

spondence, and conducts examinations lead- 

ing to all degrees for non resident students. 
Circulars free. 
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Typewriting and Shorthand for High Schools 


QUICKLY LEARNED 


EASILY READ 


RAPIDLY WRITTEN 


Barnes’ Typewriting Instructors 
Most Carefully Prepared Referred to as Authority by Teachers all over the United States 


TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


Barnes’ Ab-idged Instructor. 


‘Price, postpaid, : : 


ll the essentials of the art I 
and SUCCESSFULLY 


$0.50 


Contains Fingered Exercises, Model Letters, Legal Forms, Tabulated Work, 


Manifolding, Ete. 


Barnes’ Special Typewriting Instructor. 


Price, postpaid, $1.10 


Contains Additional Exercises, Mechanism of the Typewriter, Offic 
Cablegrams, Rules for Punctuation, Spelling Drills, Ete. 


Barnes’ Complete Typewriting Instructor. Price, postpaid, $1 50 


Is also a Manual of Business Correspondence, a Book of Re- 
porter’s Word Book, an excellent Dictation Book. 


New Presentation of 
BENN PITMAN PHONOGRAPHY. 


25 Per Cent. Time Saved! 


ARTHUR J. BARNES, Publisher, Century Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
A French Grammar ........02.+++00 0000s Fraserand Squair D. C. Heath & Co,, Boston, $1.12 
French Syntax and Bouvet “ — 
Strange Peoples... Starr as “ -40 
Stories of Pioneer Life. Bass “ 46 
Lessons for Little Readérs.........- Regal “ as -30 
The Liam's Brood Osborne Doubleday, Page, & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
How to Teach Reading and Composition............ urns American Book Company, “ _.50 
Under McArthur in Luzon........./..........+e0.... S'vatemeyer Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1.25 
Minckwitzand F. von Wnwerth Ginn & Co,, Boston. 
Ganot’s Natural Philosophy............6.....eeeeee0s Atkinson Longmans, Green, & Co., N, Y..—— 
Notes for Teachers on English Composition........ Carpenter Macmillan Company, 6 
The Evolution of McConnell “1,25 
The Writings of King Harrison — 
Introduction to the Social and Industrial History 
Bird Day — How to Prepare for Babcoc Silver, Burdett, &Co., “ — 
Another English Woman’s Love Letters ........... Pain 
The Ways of the Service,. Palmer 
Falstaff and Equity .... .. Phelps Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1,50 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 4 
Formerly Manager for E. O. Fisk & Co., 4 
Boston Office. z 
EACHERS’ = 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, + 
Rooms 317--319. t 
> 
+ 4444444444444 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY *®¥38& MAST, Managers, 


To Teachers: Do you wish to better yourself next year? Do you wish to change your position? We are 


prepared to assist you. Our field is Texas and the 
ou to membershi rinanentl 


Southwest. Register with ouragency. Fee is $1.00 ; 
We allow a liberal fee for the report of vacancies, if we fill the postticn’ We 


e 
urnish schools with teachers tree of charge. We solicit correspondence with school officers. For further 
N 


particulars address 


EUSS & MAST, San Antonio, Texas. 


‘Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
for first-class teachers, | 


Address, with stamp, for full particulars, 
A. R. KENT, Manager. 


Dewhberry’s School 


Recommends Teachers 
to Schools, Colleges, and 
Families throughout 


ASCICY 


J. M. DEWBERRY, Manager, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


calls for teachers have 
been greater than our 


supply. 


west. Heretofore our 
ALA, | 


rite for circulars. 


member in constant touch with openings, and the manager does all in his 


wer to make an appli- 


AN.AGENCY THAT, RECOMMENDS. 


cationa success. I cordially recommend the Bureau above others.” — A. 


Prin. Publie Schools, Mauricetown, N. J. 
Write for Manual. 


. LONGENECKER, A. B., 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Allentown, Pa. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


DENVER, COLO. 


FRED. DICK, Manager, 
Ex-State Superintendent. 


We can assist competent teachers to desirable po- 
sitions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qualified teachers, 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Conscientious 
advice to parents regarding schools and instructors. 
Send for Bulletin. Selling and renting of school 
erty. Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.) 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Want (24th Year.) Si, Louis, Mo, 
HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


NEW } SCHOOL, SUPPLY COMPANY 


Charles F. Hammett, son of J. L. Ham- 


mett, the school supply pioneer of Boston, 
has organized the Hammett School Supply 
Company, occupying the spacious floors at 
352 Washington street; Boston, formerly 
occupied by the J. L. Hammett Company. 
Cc. F. Hammett, president of the company, 
was in this business in Boston for twenty 
years before going to Brazil four years 
ago. It is their purpose to include every 
article and book needed in any department 
of school work, Their manufacturing de- 
partment will inelude a fine line of black- 
boards, sand and clay tables. Mr. Ham- 
mett has associated with him in this busi- 
ness W. L. Manchester, A. W. Baker, Miss 
EK. M. Baker, George F. Breck, H. C. 
Langille, Mary L. Stewart, and Thomas J. 
Daniel. This should be one of the fore- 
most houses on the continent in this line 
of school work. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colie, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


-—‘The Trust Builders,” in the May 
number of Leslie’s Magazine, is the name 
of an article of extraordinary interest. 
It is based upon the personnel of the man- 
agement of the mightiest contemporary 
commercial enterprises. There are thirty 
men of business whose salaries aggregate 
$1,000,000 a year, and who more than earn 
their money. Such men are worth read- 
ing about. “Chicago, Our Newest Sea- 
port!’’ The process which has culminated 
in bringing Chicago into direct competi- 
tion with the Atlantic ports is fully de- 
scribed in an article which no American 
should care to miss, and which a business 
man cannot afford to neglect. ‘When 
Love Was Arbiter” is a capital story of 
Jacobite days, by William McLeod Raine, 
and “How the Tobacco Trust Was Bled,” 
a business story by S. R. Nelson, gives a 
very illuminating idea of modern business 
methods. “Red and White,” by W. R. 
Lighton, is a humorous story of a frontier 
adventure, and “The Invisible: House,” by 
Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, is one of the pret- 
tiest tales of sentiment we have seen in 
years. ‘“Marginalia” appears at its best. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


é THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and. 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upw 


4 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS, 
orieeemvilie, N. Y.—Our training class teacher has been forced to give up. We must secure an ex- 
pe nced teacher to complete the year’s work. Can you suggest a suitable person’? Salary $10 to $15 
—Would you finish tte year, Boonville \4 
Tele raph. To Keck, Herth Oneida county, training class, twelve dollars? 
am,.— £0 to Boonville soon as needed. Write at once.—From Miss Feek, April 4, 
Feek, North Rose, willaccept. Excellent teacher. Particulars To Mr 
Long Distance Telephone,—Send Miss Feek, to begin Monday morni - 
A. Willard, president Board of Education, Avril 6. 
elegram, —Begin work at Boonville Monday morning.—To Miss Feek, April 6. 
Miss Feek has begun her work. She s*ems an excellent teacher.—Mr. Cou er, April 10, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHE RS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Positions filled. 4-000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Teachers Wante 


FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, #450 to 
#900 ; High School, $500 to %1,800; Superintendents, %1,200 
to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGENWCY. best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : introduces to College 
and FOREIGN TEACHER AGENCY che 


or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. wide acquaintance among educatora in prominent . 
sitions all over the United States. advantages treatepent, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNS’ LVANIA, 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 
! TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


NEw YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 


BosTON, 4 Ashburton Pl. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


DENVER, 533 Cooper Bldg. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. ston. 
¥. M. C. A- Bldg. Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency us. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
ame Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


nts and Sells Schoo! Property. 
spondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Corres 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Tee Pratt Teachers’ Agency new york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and faiilies, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN B ipa. Des Mornes, Iowa. 


W i n sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


. . in every part of the country. 
Teachers 2115215 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agency. 


Pemberton Building, 
WM. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
| 
Great Reports Cheap. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


a 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 165 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mina, 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 
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Just Published 


Civil Government 


BY 
EDWARD SCHWINN, M.A. 


AND 


W. WESLEY STEVENSON, M.A. 


Describing the Various Forms of Government, 
Local, State, and National, and Discussing 
the Government of the United States from 
an Historical Standpoint. With Maps. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


A desire to furnish a text-book suitable for class use has been 
the leading aim of the authors. The close relations of history and 
the Constitution are specially described, and numerous outlines 
and tables inserted. A glossary of terms forms the last chapter. 


For a full line of School and College 
Text-Books, send to J. B, Lippincott 


Company for catalogues and terms. 


> 


Jj. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


The Audubon 
Bird Charts 


Two beautiful wall charts in 
color, mounted on rollers, 
with descriptive booklets. 
Especially prepared for the 
Audubon Society. 


(PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.30 each 


THE 


Prang Educational Co. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Publishers. OW TO 
ONIVERSITY 


Any _ Information 


PUBLISHING? 


343-47 East 50th St., 


N. EB. De 352 Washi qtee Street AND THE Christmas 
; pr, Boston, Maes. | Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD Anp OTHERS. 


WHO’S WHO IN MYTHOLOGY? 


Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 


Embarrassing, isn't it, wien we run across the name of 

some god or goddess, in tue daily paper, or “partocte 
toknow? Or perhaps one just fails to enjoy perfectly 

painting orencraving or piece of New EncG:anw Co., 
because ignorant of the myth implied. 

We publish a convenient little bovk that gives the name 20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
of every god or goddess, or hero whose name is ever likely 
to be broached, with quite enough description to enable 
one to connect with the story—just « nonch to rescue one 
from seeming so distressingly ignorant, as if one had 


never even beard of Pallas, or Aphrodite, or Thalia, or 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 


Ariadne. 
The title of this little book is, 


1900 MYTHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS 


Neatly bound fa cloth ; smallish, of convenient shape. || | their spare time to soliciting orders 
Not so very high priced—on'y 
_ || | for our educational publications to 


HINDS é NOBLE, Publishers write us for particulars. oe 
4-5-£-12-12-14 Cooper Institute, | New York (ity We pay liberal cash commissions, 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store and furnish all necessary supplies 
| free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT., 
JouRNAL or FpUCATION, 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 
perrenes unnecessary. Write = for particulars, 
LABK & Cc,, 4th and Locust Sts., Ph hia, Pa. 


The May Atlantic 


CONTAINS ARTICLES OF GREAT EDUCATIONAL INTEREST : 
American Productive Scholarship 


By Professor HUGO MUNSTERBERG of Harvard 


A valuable article, in which the assertion is made that everything in this country 
r militates against productive scholarship — all the social factors, external con- 


ditions, public institutions, and public moods. 


The Teaching of English 


By Professor A. S. COOK of Yale 


American Prose Style 


By J. D. LOGAN 


The Distinction of Our Poetry 


By J. D. DASKAM 


: Also the opening chapters of ‘“‘AUDREY,” a new romance by Mary Johnston, 
author of “To Have and To Hold.” 


un postal for particulars of || 35 cents a copy. $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston 


York 


FOR SALE, 
SUMMER COURSES. 


Beautiful “ Eastlake Atheneum,” a school 
for girls and young women, at Birmingham, 
Seventh Year: July 8 — August 16. 
Forty Courses 


property, at a BARGAIN. 
Any Subscriber 

Fourteen Departments. of the JouRNAL oF Epucation who would 

University Heights combines the advantages of Ge 

of city and country. For ‘* Announcement,” sending us, on a postal card, the name ps! 


J. M. DEWBERRY, Trustee, 
6t BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


address Marsuaty 8S. Brown, 
University Heights, | would the paper sent 
mar21-15t New York City. 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
The University of Chicago *"Sancation 


PARKER, Director. Professional Sdhool for Teachers. 


Summer Term, Six Weeks - July 1 to Aug. 9, 1901 | Fixteen Departments. 


Model school for observation. University credit given. Open to all, ( 
Full program of courses sent on application. THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Cur~aco, ILL. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U. 8. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. —- 

Has a thorough an.i systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Hendering, and the principles of ths Philosophy wt Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. : 

Spring Term opens March?. |Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Roston, Mass. 


Great Attractions for 


New England Teachers 


SARATOGA 
PAN-AMERICAN 
DETROIT 


The National Educational Association. — The Second Greatest 
American Exposition ever held — The American Institute 
of Instruction. 


All three on the same R. R. ticket. 


For information address 
A. E. WINSHIP, 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


' 
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